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A FEw months ago, when stationed 
at a hospital devoted to the needs of 
Serbian military patients, the writer 
found a private soldier deep*in "the 
mysteries of the English alphabet, as 
displayed on the first page of a 
Serb-English grammar. 

‘Why are you going to learn 
English?’ I asked. 

‘Because after the war I want to go 
und see England.’ 

‘And why are you so anxious to see 
England?’ 

‘England has been our best friend 
through the war; and we look to 
England for all the help we shall need 
when it is over. In the next ward I 
have a comrade who was studying 
medicine at Vienna; now he, too, is 
learning English, that later‘on he may 
go and finish his medical course at an 
English University.’ 

I knew the man he referred to; in 
his period of convalescence he had 
collected quite a number of English 
medical books. I hope to meet him 
some day in this country. 

Two or three weeks later, I found a 
patient in the officers’ ward who 
greeted me in fluent French. He had 
studied philosophy in Paris. Like all 
the rest, he talked eagerly of the 
future, and England. 

“Yes,’ he said, ‘ England is our hope; 
but sometimes we grow discouraged. 
You have so much to think of in Eng- 
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land. You have Ireland; you have 
your labor troubles; you will have so 
much to do when the war is over. 
And little Serbia is so far away; so few 
of you know our language; so few of 
us know yours. You will forget us, 
and we shall be left alone. What do 
you think?’ 

I told him that I believed that when 
England once formed a friendship she 
would never desert it. 

‘I know it. But she does not know 
us South Slav peoples. Yet she is 
good. Perhaps she will be willing to 
think about us.’ 


In every statement of War Aims, 
the restoration of Serbia is set side 
by side with that of Belgium. The 
Prime Minister himself has given the 
most explicit expression ‘to this re- 
solve. But it is safe to say that in the 
minds of most English people the two 
cotiiitties take’a Very different place. 
Belgium is close to us; its people have 
crowded to our shores and received 
hospitality from every town and vil- 
lage in the land; and while for us the 
championship of the outraged terri- 
tory was a debt of chivalry, it is also 
recognized as vitally necessary to our 
own national interests. 

With far-away and unknown little 
Serbia, the case is different. Most of 
us know more about Bulgaria than 
Serbia; Kirk-Kilisse is better remem- 
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bered than Kumanovo. We all agree 
that Serbia must be restored; few 
know why she deserves restoration, 
still fewer why England is bound in 
honor to secure it; fewest of all sus- 
pect that Serbia’s restoration is as 
vital to our interests as that of 
Belgium. 

Nor has the name of Serbia been 
always free from uncomfortable asso- 
ciations. Its people, we have been led 
to understand, are no better than the 
rest of the inhabitants of the Balkans, 
backward, barbarous, and unruly; 
and its political instincts have been 
mainly for despotism tempered now 
by anarchy and now by assassination. 
But for the political faults of the 
Serbs — not nearly so heinous as Ger- 
man and Austrian writers have tried 
to make out — her circumstances and 
her enemies have been mainly re- 
sponsible; and to condemn the Serb 
peasants and small farmers as no 
better than a tribe of bloodthirsty 
cut-throats is no wiser than to label 
the Scotch a nation of caterans. 

All this will be made clear by a 
glance at her history. The ancestors 
of the Serbs began to settle down in 
the Balkan peninsula in the seventh 
century. Like most of the invaders of 
the Empire, they showed for a long 
while no instinct for political cohesion; 
and they were claimed by the Greek 
Emperors as vassals and regarded as 
having been ‘presented’ with the ter- 
ritories which they had occupied. For 
five centuries their history was one of 
constant struggles, with the Greeks 
and Bulgars on the South and East, 
with the Germans and Magyars on 
the Northwest. At one period, during 
the short-lived Bulgarian supremacy 
in the Balkans, in the tenth century, 
they completely lost their independ- 
ence; but it was soon recovered, and 
in the middle of the twelfth century 
the dynasty began which for nearly 
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three centuries united the great bulk 
of the Serbian peoples, as well as 
certain non-Serbian elements in the 
Balkans, under a single rule. Under 
Stephen Dushan, Emperor from 1331 
to 1355, the Empire included all of 
-modern Serbia and Montenegro with 
a large part of Greece, and stretched 
across Albania and Dalmatia to the 
Adriatic; on the other hand, certain 
territories as purely Serb as Serbia 
itself, such as Croatia and Bosnia and 
Northern Dalmatia, lay outside his 
dominions. 

Dushan suddenly died when Europe 
was on the eve of a great and abid- 
ing change. The Turk was already at 
the door. The Byzantine Empire, the 
natural bulwark of Europe against the 
disciplined and formidable Moslem in- 
vaders from the East, had been per- 
manently weakened by the Crusades; 
one of the most curious ironies of 
history had turned the self-styled 
champions of Oriental Christendom 
into the destroyers of Oriental Chris- 
tendom’s only real chance of deliver- 
ance. At Dushan’s death, the Turks 
had seized all the Balkan peninsula 
not included in his Empire. To win 
their richest prize, Constantinople, it 
was necessary to seize the rest. Serbia 
alone stood in the way. 

But without Dushan, Serbia was not 
what she had been before. Divided 
once more beneath the rule of inde- 
pendent and rival princes, she seemed 
an easy prey. But for nearly a hun- 
dred years, often without an ally at 
her side, she resisted the invader. And 
in doing so, she was not only protect- 
ing Byzantium; she was barring the 
way into Europe. Once in command 
of the road to the Danube and the 
Save, the Turk could force his way 
into the centre of the continent. In 
1381, twenty-six years after the death 
of Stephen Dushan, Serb met Turk 
at Kossovo, the wide plain in the 
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centre of Serbia. Largely through an 
act of treachery, she was completely 
routed. It is not uncommon to find 
even now Serbian peasants who can 
recite great stretches of the long 
ballad that describes that fatal day. 

From that moment, Serbia became 
theoretically a part of the rapidly 
growing Turkish Empire. But the 
fiery love of freedom was not so 
quickly extinguished. Beyond Serbia 
to the Northwest lay Hungary; and in 
Serbia’s tribulation Hungary saw her 
opportunity and her danger. Now she 
sent her own forces to aid the Serbians 
in their despairing attacks on the 
Turks; now she tried to snatch parts 
of the half-conquered Serbia to add to 
her own territory; but whether with 
her or against her, Serbia fought on, 
till Smederevo, on the Danube, the 
last of the Serbian fortresses, was cap- 
tured in 1459. Even then the little 
Serbian principality of Montenegro, 
clinging to its rugged mountains, 
maintained the struggle, until 1496. 
But it was too late. Six years before 
the fall of Smederevo, while the Turks 
were still stamping out the last embers 
of the flame of independence in the 
Balkans, they stormed Constantino- 
ple, and the Byzantine Empire came 
to an end. 

It was stated above that Dushan 
did not collect all the Serbs under his 
rule. In this he was like every other 
ruler over Serbians, native or foreign. 
Only a moiety of the Serbs have ever 
lived in Serbia and its little Western 
annex, Montenegro. Beyond what 
was Serbia in 1912, and within the 
confines of the Austrian Empire, 
stretching up between the Adriatic 
and the Drave, as far as Pola and the 
Italian frontier, are the Croats and 
the Slovenes. Both are pure Southern 
Slavs. The latter speak a slightly dif- 
ferent dialect; but the Croats are both 
racially and_ linguistically identical 
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with the Serbs. The only differences 
are political and religious. Croatia 
became part of the Hungarian king- 
dom in 1102; and through their geo- 
graphical position, on the Western 
side of the artificial dividing line be- 
tween the Romanand Greek Churches, 
the Croats have belonged to the 
Catholic Church, as the Serbs have 
always belonged to the Orthodox; 
and therefore they use the Latin 
alphabet, while the Serbs use the 
Cyrillic, a modification of the Greek 
alphabet invented by the Orthodox 
evangelists of the Slav races for the 

use of their converts. Their independ- | 
ence, lost for nearly four hundred 
years before that of the Serbs, has 
never been regained. Two other Slav 
peoples, the Czechs and the Slovaks, 
have been absorbed into the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, with the astonish- 


ing result that at present nearly half 


the population of Austria-Hungary is 
composed of Slavs, who are more nu- 
merous than Austrians (Germans) and 
Hungarians (Magyars) put together, 
and who have never had a tithe of the 
political power of either of those 
smaller but dominant and ill-matched 
races. In 1496 the whole Slav race, 
with the exception of the then in- 
significant Russia and the turbulent 
Poland, was living under alien domi- 
nation. No wonder that there has 
been a Slav question, ever since ‘ ques- 
tions’ were first thought of! 

Let us now return to the Serbs. For 
four hundred years, like Bulgaria and 
Greece, Serbia was simply a province 
of the Turkish Empire. But her spirit 
was never broken. Harsh and exact- 
ing as they were, her Turkish masters 
left her four possessions: her language, 
her literature, her social institutions, 
and her religion. Like the Jews long 
before them, the Serbs found that the 
saddest songs of national disaster were 
the surest nourishment for the hopes 
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of future resurrection. At no period 
of those four centuries was the sword 
ever definitely sheathed. But it has 
been Serbia’s destiny to discover that 
what her sword has won, others have 
seized from her. 

Once the Turks were masters of 
the southern bank of the Danube, it 
was clear that the next great strug- 
gle would be between Turkey and 
Austria. At first, the Turk was the 
aggressor. Even as late as 1683 
the Turks were thundering at the 
gates of Vienna. One of the greatest 
achievements of another Slav race, 
the Poles, before that colossal crime, 
the dismemberment of the Polish 
kingdom, was their deliverance of 
Vienna, and the whole of the Austrian 
Empire, under John Sobieski. Just 
one century later, such is Austrian 
gratitude, Austria had calmly ab- 
sorbed into herself 45,000 square 
miles of Polish territory, and 3,700,000 
Poles. In the eighteenth century, 
when the Turkish power was waning 
and Austria took the aggressive, the 
Serbs rose again and again to assist 
the Austrians. In 1718, by the Treaty 
of Passarowitz, a large part of Serbia 
became definitely Austrian, only to 
revert to the Turks again in 1739. 

Whichever side won, the unhappy 
Serbs suffered. If they were under the 
Austrians, they were persecuted for 
being Orthodox and not Catholic; if 
they were under the Turks, they were 
persecuted for being Christian and 
not Moslem. As the eighteenth cen- 
tury wore on, the aim of Austria be- 
came more clearly manifest. Turkey 
was evidently doomed. The reversion 
of her Balkan provinces was to fall to 
Austria. Whatever province dropped 
from the Turkish Empire was to be 
no independent state, but simply a 
new part of the Austrian Empire. At 
the same time the Magyars, whose 
fortunes were clearly more or less 
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bound up with those of Austria, were 
determined to destroy any trace of 
freedom or initiative in their Slav 
rivals. 

The condition of Serbia at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century 
might well seem desperate. At the 
end of four hundred years of slavery, 
her strength exhausted in fruitless 
struggles against her oppressor, for 
which her only reward was fresh op- 
pression by the power which had made 
use of her; debarred by miles of diffi- 
cult and often hostile country from 
the sea on the West, and from Russia, 
now a great power, who might have 
defended the forlorn Slav race, on 
the East; with her internal political 
morale corrupted by ages of foreign 
domination, what future could be 
hers? But the impossible happened; 


-and in another long and heroic series 


of conflicts, first under ‘ Black George,’ 
an ancestor of the present King 
Peter, and then under Milosh Obreno- 
vitch, she gained the position of a 
semi-independent principality. The 
two rival houses plunged into a 
suicidal vendetta; the Turks employed 
ali their diplomatic arts to divide and 
alienate Serbia’s natural allies; Aus- 
tria fixed her eyes more and more 
hungrily on the acquisition of influ- 
ence and territory in Serbia; kings 
came and went; frustrated hopes led 
repeatedly to political crimes; but the 
struggle went on, while each year 
Serbia learned how little she could 
trust any power except herself. 

Once a pawn between Austria and 
Turkey, she was now drawn into other 
diplomatic conflicts. Russia had long 
since made no secret of her resolve to 
seize Constantinople, when the time 
came. That, in English eyes, was an 
intolerable menace to our road to 
India. But if Constantinople was to 
be saved from Russia, Turkey- must 
be bolstered up; and if this was to 
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be done, England had no sympathy 
to waste on Turkey’s restless little 
foe, Serbia. In the latter half of the 
century another complication in Bal- 
kan politics appeared. Germany set 
her eyes also on Constantinople; both 
she and Austria gave themselves with 
all the ruthless subtlety of their 
diplomacy to the Drang nach Osten; 
and the first obstacle in their way 
was — Serbia. 

Surrounded by avaricious enemies, 
where was she to look for friends? 
Italy was anxious to extend her own 
influence on the Eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, where over nine tenths of 
the population were of pure Serb race; 
and Russia, which now posed as the 
champion of all the weaker Slavs, was 
far more interested in the geographi- 
cally nearer principality of Bulgaria. 
Neither Austria nor Turkey could be 
content that Serbia and Bulgaria 
should live at peace together. On one 
occasion indeed Serbia found Austria 
at her back. In 1885, when Bulgaria 
received Eastern Rumelia, Austria 
hounded Serbia into war with her 
neighbor, and when she was defeated 
Austria had to intervene. Austria 
liked Bulgarian supremacy in the Bal- 
kans no better than Serbian. But 
Austria had already shown her hand 
six years before. The Treaty of San 
Stefano had transferred to Serbia from 
Turkey the purely Serbian provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. By the 
treaty of Berlin, in the following year, 
these two provinces, and the ‘sandjak’ 
of Novi-Bazar, the heart of the old 
Serbian kingdom, were handed over 
to Austrian garrisons. The Austrian 
plenipotentiary, Count Andrassy, re- 
turned to the Emperor with the words, 
‘Sire, I bring you the keys of the 
Balkans.’ . 

From that moment Serbia found 
herself. Rebuffed by every European 
power, she determined at last to put 
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herself, wild as the design might ap- 
pear, at the head of the Serb race; 
and gradually there developed, not 
only in Serbian territory, but through 
Montenegro, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina, and the wide tracts of 
Austria and Hungary inhabited by 
Serbs, the ideal of a ‘great Serbia,’ or 
a Southern Slav state, in whose birth 
Serbia herself should play the part 
played by Piedmont in the birth of 
the Italian kingdom. For the first 
time in history, all the peoples of 
Southern Slav race and language were 
to be united, and to be free. 

Austria regarded this programme, 
not unnaturally, as a flat defiance. 
From that date, the position of her 
Slav subjects, bad enough before, 
began to grow almost insupportable 


for men of spirit and independence. 


A long course of repression, prohibi- 
tion of even non-political societies in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, proscription 
of Serbian books and of the Serb- 
Croat language in the schools, culmi- 
nated in the famous Agram, Hinko- 
vitch, and Friedjung trials in 1908- 
1910,* in which Austrian judicial 
procedure was proved to have been 
stained by the methods of the bully, 
the forger, and the thief; in the whole- 
sale trials and condemnation, on evi- 
dence that could hardly be called even 
hearsay, of whole batches of so-called 
rebels in 1915 and 1916; and in the 
imprisonment and execution of thou- 
sands of Slav youths and the exile of 
thousands of Slav families on the 
outbreak of the present war. 

To Serbia herself the conduct of 
Austria has been all of a piece. Not 
content with ‘administering’ Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Austria waited until 
the Young Turk revolution of 1908, 
and then calmly announced her def- 


*See, for details, Austro-Magyar Judicial 
Crimes, published by the Jugoslav (Southern 
Slav) Committee in North America. 
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inite annexation of those purely Serb 
provinces. Serbia was forced by Euro- 
pean pressure to look on in anguish 
and helplessness, and to assert that 
her interests were not affected thereby. 
But unlike other Slav peoples, who 
have passed from disaster to despair, 
the Serbs have always found in 
calamity a stimulus. In 1912 the 
European powers were amazed and 
chagrined at finding that the three 
states of Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece, 
tired of waiting for ‘reforms’ that 
never came, had decided to sink their 
differences (the veteran Serb states- 
man, Pasitch, found a worthy ally in 
the Greek premier, Venizelos), to take 
their affairs into their own hands, and 
to capture from Turkey the territories 
which no one could deny to be theirs 
by right. At last Serbia could hope to 
gain an outlet to the sea. Greece was 
to annex Salonica; Bulgaria was to 
expand into southern Macedonia; and 
Serbia was to reach the eastern shore 
of the Adriatic. 

The coalition succeeded beyond all 
the hopes formed by its members, or 
by anyone else. The Turks were 
swept back to the very walls of Con- 
stantinople. But the little Balkan 
States could not be allowed to re- 
arrange their own Balkan affairs for 
themselves. That, of course, was the 
work of the great concert of European 
powers, and to the more compact 
group in that ‘concert,’ the Triple 
Alliance, Serbia’s access to the sea was 
unendurable; to Italy, because she 
hoped at some time to gain the 
Eastern Adriatic for herself; to Aus- 
tria, because she could tolerate no 
expansion of the virtual head of the 
Southern Slav movement; and to Ger- 
many, because whatever made Serbia 
stronger hindered her road to Con- 
stantinople and Baghdad. The diplo- 
matists in London, therefore, with the 
full approval of our English statesmen, 
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determined to set up an independent 
state between Serbia and the sea, 
ruled over by a protégé of Austria 
herself, while Serbia was to be ‘com- 
pensated’ by a part of Macedonia 
that would naturally have fallen to 
Bulgaria. 

The settlement settled nothing and 
satisfied nobody except the Central 
Powers. They at least had the satis- 
faction of knowing that there would 
be no more unity in the Balkans. 
Within six months, Bulgaria, insti- 
gated undoubtedly by Germany, and 
without delaying for the formality of a 
proclamation of war, attacked her 
former allies, and, to the vexation of 
her secret friends in Central Europe, 
was decisively beaten. 

But Serbia was still without her 
road to the sea. Her strip of territory 
in Macedonia could do her little good; 
her true direction of expansion was 
westwards and northwards. 

Before she could take another step, 
while she was still exhausted by the 
two wars, the crime at Serajevo had 
been committed, the crime for which 
no trace of responsibility has ever 
been affixed on Serbia herself. At 
once Austria, with Germany at her 
back, finding the specious pretext and. 
the convenient moment for direct in- 
tervention in the Balkans, presented 
Serbia with an impossible ultimatum, 
and attacked Belgrade. In two sepa- 
rate campaigns, Serbia beat back all 
the forces that Austria could bring 
against her. Only when Austria had 
summoned the help of Germany, and 
Bulgaria had, for the second time, 
flung herself upon her former ally, 
was the dauntless little army, already 
half paralyzed by a fearful epidemic 
of typhus, forced, in a_ heroically 
stubborn retreat, across the rugged 
mountains of Albania to the sea. 

Along with the troops, and pro- 
tected by their dogged resistance, 
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crept and stumbled through the piti- 
less blizzards whole crowds of old 
men, women, and children, in ox- 
wagons and on foot, famished and 
dying, their corpses piled upon the 
sides of the ice-bound tracks as they 
fell — a nation in retreat. And behind 
them rose from time to time great 
sheets of flame as their pursuers, with 
all the contempt of the Apostles of 
Kultur for their barbarian victims, 
fired the villages they had left. 

Private help from the west had 
already been sent; English doctors 
and sisters marched with that forlorn 
procession to the end; but the forces 
of France and England joined the 
Serbian troops too late, save to ac- 
company them on their retreat and 
to convoy the survivors to their 
refuge in Corfu. This was in the 
winter of 1915. But not even then 
would the Serbs despair. In the 
middle of 1916, when not a Serb 
soldier was left on Serbian soil, when 
their King was an enfeebled exile, and 
their country was being exploited by 
its bitterest foes, they were again in 
arms, 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade. 


The capture of Monastir later in the 
year was chiefly due to the superb 
mountain fighting of the Serbian 
remnant under their brilliant general, 
Misitch; and to-day all the available 
Serbian bayonets and guns are helping 
to hold the line in Macedonia, waiting 
for the moment when. they can ad- 
vance into their own land again. 
Someone has said of the Balkans that 
the Bulgar will hold on as long as there 
is anything to hold on to; but the Serb 
will hold on whether there is anything 
to hold on to or not. 

_ Such is the fate of the nation which 
has been the first to attack the foes 
of the peace and well-being of Eastern 
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Europe, Turkey in the Middle Ages 
and Austria to-day; and the first to 
suffer from their revenge. How dif- 
ferent has been the history of Bul- 
garia! Like Serbia in being a nation 
of peasant proprietors, and in modern 
times, largely owing to geographi- 
cal advantages, in advance of Serbia 
in popular education and commer- 
cial development, Bulgaria has never 
fought for other people’s freedom 
nor her own. She sent no troops to 
Kossovo, and in the succeeding years 
she was overrun by the Turks almost 
without a struggle. In the nineteenth 
century her efforts after freedom, un- 
like those of her neighbors, Greece and 
Serbia, were only local insurrections; 
and when, after the treaty of Berlin, 
through the efforts of Russian and 
English diplomacy, she became an 
independent state, she promptly be- 
gan to enter the sphere of influence of 
Germany, who had done nothing for 
her previously, but now saw what 
use could be made of the youthful 
principality. Her successes in the first 
Balkan war were in part due to the 
help given to her troops by Serbia; 
but because, owing to the interference 
of Austria, she was not allowed to 
take possession of the Vardar valley, 
which Serbia had conquered, she 
twice hurled herself, at the instiga- 
tion of Germany, upon Serbia’s flank. 
To-day she is the only European bel- 
ligerent power whose territory has 
remained unscathed; and whatever 
the result of the war may be, she has 
little to fear except the disappointment 
of her wilder dreams. 


That we must insist upon the com- 
plete restoration of Serbia, the Cinder- 
ella among the nations, is beyond 
question. In her repeated struggles 
for freedom, in her championship of 
the other oppressed Southern Slav 
peoples, in her position as the one 
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serious obstacle to Turkey’s progress 
to the west and Austria’s to the east, 
no nation has suffered: more than 
Serbia, and no nation deserves better 
at the hands of the great Empire whose 
professed aim is the independence of 
the smaller nationalities. Moreover, 
to desert her would be a disgrace to 
us. Her secular policy has been the 
same as ours. With far fewer resources 
and far slenderer hopes, she flung her- 
self at Turkey in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, as we flung ourselves in the 
sixteenth at Spain. In the twentieth 
century we are facing the Central 
Powers, and their allies, Bulgaria and 
Turkey. Serbia alone has been forced 
into a consistent policy (save for the 
one brief period of alliance with Bul- 
garia) of opposition to all four; and 
in her conflicts with them, she has 
found in English diplomacy no assist- 
ance, but only cold refusal or neglect. 
If we had shown less support to 
Turkey, and less complaisance to 
Austria, the position of the Eastern 
question, in August, 1914, would have 
been very different from what it was. 
And for our mistakes, the penalty 
fell with crushing force upon Serbia. 

_ To restore Serbia, however, means 
something more than merely to place 
King Peter again in the Konak at 
Belgrade. To-day, Serbia is facing 
nothing less than the peril of exter- 
mination. There is no doubt that her 
extermination is precisely what Aus- 
tria and Germany desire. In. the 
typhus epidemic and the retreat across 
Albania, she lost at least between 
100,000 and 150,000 troops, besides 
an enormous number of her civil popu- 
lation. To-day, she cannot put more 
than 25,000 bayonets into her front 
line, and of her civilians, thousands 
have been imprisoned and exiled by 
Austria, thousands have taken refuge 
in other lands; of the fate of the sur- 
vivors who have remained in the 
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country, those who know the methods 
of Austria in dealing with the Slavs 
in her power can only dare to surmise. 

It is literally true that there are not 
enough Serbians left to inhabit the 
waste places of their land, or to pre- 
vent the wild beast from increasing 
upon them. But there are others of 
the same race outside Serbia. There 
are the 7,000,000 of Serb-Croats and 
Slovenes in Austria-Hungary. All 
these peoples are now solid for the 
Southern Slav programme. The latest 
and most explicit pronouncement of 
their aims was made on June 20 of 
last year. To restore Serbia means to 
set up a South Slav power in south- 
eastern Europe. This arrangement 
would give to the new Serb state a 
mass of intellectual and. industrial 
vitality; it would secure her access to 
the sea; and it would effectually 
shackle the tyrannical power of Aus- 
tria. It would of course mean a radical 
change in the territorial extent of 
the artificial and arbitrary congeries 
of peoples known as the Austrian 
Empire. 

But the return to the status quo 
ante bellum is impossible. Either the 
Southern Slavs under the Austrian 
rule must be freed, or the cause of 
Serbian independence will be forever 
betrayed. A third alternative, Trial- 
ism, has been discussed — the grant- 
ing to the Slavs within the Empire of 
political equality with the Germans 
and Magyars. But, if this were any- 
thing more than a sham, like the 
Prussian franchise, it would mean 
that the Austrian Empire became pre- 
ponderatingly Slav; and no German 
or Magyar within the empire has 
hitherto shown the least sign of being 
willing to accept such an equality on 
any terms. ‘We musi be masters,’ as 
the Emperor has said, ‘ within our own 
household.’ 

On the other hand, the creation of 
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such a Southern Slav state is a neces- 
sity to us. So long as the door into 
the Balkans is open to the Central 
Powers, so long the Drang nach Osten 
will be a menace to the peace of 
Europe, and a danger to our own 
position in the East, and therefore, in 
spite of all our shortcomings, to the 
happiness of hundreds of millions of 
human beings. But the creation of 
such a state, and the independence of 
a population whose feelings towards 
our own country are now of the 
friendliest, will mean that the German 
dream of territorial expansion east- 
wards is at an end, and will allow us 
to hope that German aims will at 
last be content to move in more legiti- 
mate channels after the war. Abiding 
peace can never dwell with injustice; 
but unless the Southern Slavs are 
freed, injustice, oppression, and hatred 
will be fixed more firmly than ever 
in what has been for centuries the real 
storm-centre of European politics. 
The hopes of the Serbs are fixed 
upon England. They know that Eng- 
land, alone of the belligerents, can 
have no territorial ambitions in the 
Balkans. As the English visitor talks 
to them — private soldiers or officers, 
in hospital or camp — he hears from 
all the same pathetic words, ‘ We have 
lost our all. We have no longer a 
country. Our men are killed. Our 
The London Quarterly Review 
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boys have not yet grown up. England 
alone can speak the word that will 
insure our return to our desolated 
homes.’ That is their one desire, only 
the stronger for the martyrdom which 
they have endured, to return to their 
homes; to till their ancestral holdings, 
without fear of the foreigner and with 
the prospect of prosperity which ac- 
cess to the western sea will insure. 

They are not bandits or brigands; 
they have been taught in the school 
of calamity lessons of political co- 
hesion and sobriety which men of 
Slav race could have learned nowhere 
else. If, four centuries ago, maddened 
by the horrors of Turkish supremacy, 
Serbian peasants took to the moun- 
tains and forests and played the part 
of Robin Hood or Rob Roy; and if, 
in later years, tutored too well by the 
heartless intrigues of the Porte and 
the still more heartless administrative 
persecutions and judicial murders of 
Austria, a few misguided enthusiasts 
have had recourse to the desperate 
remedy of assassination, which of us, 
whe live in lands where the habitual 
methods of Turkish and Austrian rule 
are unknown, will dare to cast a stone 
at them? Their national hymn begins 
with an appeal to the God of justice; 
and whether we decide to listen to 
that appeal or not, sooner or later its 
cry will be heard and answered. 
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BY WALTER RATHENAU* 


[American readers may find the author’s ideas upon the war profits tax and 
the reasons for such a tax of special interest as all his associations are with large 


capital. — Epitor.] 


THE war began with jubilation: it 
approaches its end with tears. We 
believe its conclusion will be honor- 
able, but who is to comfort the 
crushed nations of the earth? No war 
indemnities or gains, however large, 
can repay the sacrifices of a single 
month. The nation will find the bitter 
reward for its trials only in itself, in 
so far as it takes to heart the frightful 
lesson that injustice must be remedied 
no matter for what end it may have 
been committed, and, in so far as it 
follows the path which this lesson 
teaches. 

No one will revive the dead, or heal 
the crippled, or rejuvenate the aged, 
or purify the violated earth, or recall 
the vanished vigor of the people. 
Many will never be able to resume 
their old vocations. They will find 
their places occupied; they will find 
themselves shelterless. Many have 
had their studies and professions in- 
terrupted forever. Many have lost 
their families; many have seen their 
business disappear. All have been 
deprived of proper nourishment; all 
have been impoverished; all have seen 
the cost of living rise and taxes 
multiply. The conception of property 
is half destroyed. The modest com- 
petency that freed one from care no 


* Head of the General Electric Company of 
Germany and of the Raw Materials Section of 
the German War Office. He is the son of one 
of the most distinguished captains of industry 
Germany has ever had. 
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longer signifies anything. The edu- 
cated classes have become proletarian 
in sympathy. The only kind of in- 
come that retains validity is that of 
labor. The spirit of the country has 
become one sided. Its efficiency has 
diminished. Its moral standards have 
fallen. New crimes have been in- 
vented; old crimes have become a 
common practice. Respect for the 
law has disappeared. The law itself 
has become an evil and justice has 
lost its authority. Thus men for 
whom sacrifice and deprivation were 
too great a test have become evil, 
self-seeking, envious, and unfeeling. 
This world lives not alone in par- 
ticular cities and territories. It lives 
everywhere, and it is intimately inter- 
mingled with the perishing world of 
human wealth, of human pain and 
sacrifice, of human helpfulness and 
courage. We shall begin to live again 
in this harsh world after the war, and 
it will be tenfold harder than conduct- 
ing the war to reéstablish in this 
world order, reason, spirituality, jus- 
tice, and gentleness. Woe for those 
who in their business zeal, in order to 
flatter the masses and the spirit of 
private profit and to get cheap ap- 
plause, try to deny this necessity, and 
who hold out the promise of an easy 
return to the old prodigal way of 
living. If we are a nation of coura- 
geous men, we must look our future 
poverty in the face, and we must 
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draw upon truth and not upon decep- 
tion for the strength and confidence 
which will be demanded of us and 
which is appropriate for noble natures. 
Confidence based on error is illusion, 
and is no better than cowardice. It 
has no firm basis and must be stimu- 
lated every day with greater lies until 
it loses all relation to truth. But 
strength of will, faith, and self-confi- 
dence, derived from recognizing our 
needs and from a resolution to do 
right, are worthy of a man and 
cannot be crushed. 

We shall begin a new life; in fact, 
we have already begun one. This life 
will be harder and more laborious 
than our old life, but it will be that 
much the nobler. It will be a struggle 
not only for material possessions and 
outworn institutions, but a struggle 
against ourselves. In this struggle the 
prize of victory will finally be ours, 
But we cannot begin this life in an 
attitude of scorn. 

I am not reproving mere envy and 
discontent, which are certainly com- 
mon enough among us and belong to 
our worst qualities. Let a man be 
strong enough to endure with com- 
placency disadvantages of physique 
and of intellect, of property and of 
fortune, and to forge from his various 
disadvantages the perfection of his 
own character. We must not fancy 
that our progress towards Socialism 
will remove the inequality of men — 
in fact, the greater the equality in 
the material conditions of mankind, 
the more prominently and obviously 
will their inherent inequalities reveal 
themselves and enrich the harmony of 
social life. We do not seek equality, 
but justice. 

He who has placed at the service 
of his community his health and the 
safety of his life, his best years and his 
property, has done his duty and has 
his reward in that fact; but he cannot 
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be expected to look on complacently 
and see the Government which took 
his property give it to others who have 
not made equal sacrifices, or to see the 
state stand by indifferently while 
others take that property. 

Even though the aspect of the 
average war profiteer were not as 
repulsive as it actually is, nevertheless 
it is something which the self-sacri- 
ficing soldier and citizen should not 
be called upon to witness. Among 
these profiteers there are indeed many 
men whose ability as organizers and 
whose technical genius justify their 
receiving a generous share of the 
public wealth under the present eco- 
nomic system, and these men do not 
constitute a standing reproach against 
the justice of the state. It is true also 
that there is something very natural 
and spontaneous in the naive pleasure 
which these children of fortune take 
in their new won wealth, which to the 
profound observer reveals the hu- 
morous irony that underlies the at- 
tainments of modern civilization and 
the tragedy revealed in the origin 
and development cf a disinherited 
class. But we cannot permit the re- 
turning soldier to see these people, 
who formerly were far from being his 
equal, suddenly lifted high above his 
own and their own former position, to 
see them rioting in prodigality, and to 
be forced to receive from them em- 
ployment or support. It is not fitting 
that the soldier should see the govern- 
ment, the community to which he has 
sacrificed everything, an accomplice 
in this social injustice. 

It is still less to be desired that 
our confessedly imperfect social or- 
ganizations should be broken down, 
or turned topsy-turvy, and diverted 
from its natural course of development. 

The tendency of social evolution 
is to equalize the living conditions of 
all classes, and the war has given a 
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tremendous impetus to this move- 
ment. What does the overwhelming 
indebtedness of governments portend? 
A great shifting of property. What 
does this shifting of property portend? 
Equalization, leveling down the great 
fortunes. At first the excess of the 
very largest fortunes will be lopped 
off, then those of less size, until at 
last the little prominences of wealth 
that are found everywhere will be 
smoothed away. If this indebtedness 
becomes several times the total wealth 
of the nation, legislation voluntarily 
or involuntarily will, in response to 
the law of the strongest, level property 
down to absolute equality. 

At the same time a second phe- 
nomenon appears—-the depreciation 
of money. Any legislative programme 
that justly turns aside from the road 
to public bankruptcy cannot escape 
this consequence. The result is that 
only the income of labor remains at 
par, because it enforces the payment 
of enough for its own subsistence. 
Perhaps we may also include the pos- 
session of natural resources, so far as 
the state consciously or unconsciously 
refrains from appropriating them. 

These two tendencies of develop- 
ment converge at the same point — 
at the point where the conception of 
property begins to fade away, and 
consequently they tend toward radical 
socialization of wealth. The world- 
war in this sense is tantamount to a 
social world revolution. 

We may take what attitude we will 
toward the progress of this social 
steam roller. One of the perils which 
threatens its course is that its pace 
may become too accelerated. Un- 
happily, culture and intelligence, lead- 
ership and responsibility, are as yet 
the possession of a minority and this 
minority —the intellectual middle 
class — is the most unfavorably af- 
fected by the impending changes 
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because the boundaries which divide 
it from the proletariat — especially in 
Germany — are very narrow. We 
face the danger of seeing our in- 
telligent classes submerged in the 
proletariat and nihilism. _ 

An attempt to steer our progress in 
an unnatural direction, which would 
create new and more perilous in- 
equalities, is dangerous beyond any 
possible over-emphasis in view of the 
tendencies and threats that face us. 
I mean the tendencies to weaken the 
idea of property and to submerge the 
educated classes in the proletariat. 
Our old plutocracy and our old feudal- 
ism were not ideal, though they were 
political forces that had acquired ex- 
perience in ruling, and to some extent 
had developed a sense of responsi- 
bility. If we ally with them an in- 
solent and irresponsible caste of newly 
rich, with their insatiable thirst for 
self-indulgence and sensual pleasure 
and self-exhibition, our ruling class 
will be transformed, as was the bour- 
geoisie of France, while at the same 
time we pitilessly debase and destroy 
a social organization in which ag- 
gressive greed has supplanted all 
spirituality and reverence for tradi- 
tion. Germany is not a revolutionary 
country. We need not fear a violent 
breaking up of society on account of 
the heavy burden we are carrying. 
But we should fear lest in reconstruct- 
ing our new social organization we per- 
petuate and increase those evils which 
we should by all means avoid — plu- 
tocratic reaction, bitterness of spirit, 
class hated, and sullen discontent. 

Everyone knows that the only pres- 
ent protection against these dangers 
lies in our revenue system. We al- 
ready have taxes upon war profits — 
in fact, several of them. They yield 
large returns, but they have no social 
virtue. For they do not affect war 
profiteers as a class, except so far as 
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the latter are embraced in the larger 
class that has made profits and saved 
money during the last four years. 
Since these people are in the same boat 
with the war profiteers and it is not 
desired to place too heavy burdens 
upon them, the profiteers also have 
escaped with a relatively light tax. 

The responsibility for this does not 
rest upon the existing conservative 
and right-minded financial adminis- 
tration, but on the superficial attitude 
and ungrounded optimism with which 
the problem was first attacked. 

It is still a common belief that there 
is no distinguishing mark of practi- 
cal application in tax assessment, by 
which war profits and war profiteers 
can be definitely classified. Neverthe- 
less, there is, in fact, such a distin- 
guishing mark and a very simple one, 
which is quite adequate to enable us 
to accommodate this legislation to 
social ends. 

The man who during the last four 
years has maintained his property in- 
tact may have been fortunate, but in 
the social sense he is not a war profi- 
teer. The man who has increased his 
property by adding to it a pari of 
the moderate revenue from his former 
estate, or his income from earnings, 
may in some cases be a war profiteer 
who has spent prodigally and saved 
little. In the social sense this is a 
matter of indifference. He remains 
what he was and the existing taxes 
are enough for him. 

The case is entirely different if any 
man has doubled his property during 
the war, assuming that this means a 
considerable increase of wealth — say, 
100,000 marks. He may properly be 
subjected to a special tax, if it leaves 
him any share of his increased estate. 

Now we come to those who in the 
course of the war have multiplied 
their property threefold, tenfold, a 
hundredfold, and even a thousandfold 
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—assuming always that these in- 
creases represent a considerable sum 
of money. I say a thousandfold in- 
tentionally, and even then am not 
telling the whole story. The number 
of estates of between 10,000,000 and 
100,000,000 marks that have been 
created practically from nothing dur- 
ing the present war is by no means 
small. A man who began with nothing 
and cleared 30,000,000 marks, if after 
the present prodigal way of living, 
and after allowing for property put 
out of sight, he retains 12,000,000 
marks, would be generously treated 
if he were allowed to keep 2,000,000 
marks. 

A man isa war profiteer in the social 
sense who has increased his estate 
during the war by more than, let us 
say, one third, assuming always that 
this one third amounts to, say, 100,000 
marks. If we want to mitigate this 
rule somewhat, we might make excep- 
tions in cases where the increase is 
from sources of income which have 
not grown during the war or which have 
had no relation to war business. This 
would apply to some high-paid sal- 
aried men, who just before the war 
were placed in profitable positions 
and, having but little property to 
start with, have saved large sums from 
their salaries. The legislative aspect 
is simple. Let the war profiteer pay, 
first of all, the general war tax, then 
let’him pay an additional tax which 
should be graduated in two ways: 
First, according to the percentage in- 
crease in his estate during the war 
and, second, according to the abso- 
lute size of the estate. The tax might 
begin where an estate has increased 
30 per cent, rising to an increase of 
1000 per cent, and it might begin 
with estates of 100,000 marks and be 
graduated up to estates of 10,000,000 
marks. In case of the highest per- 
centage of increase in the estate and 
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the highest absolute value of the es- 
tate, the tax should amount to 90 per 
cent. Consequently if anyone starting 
out with 100,000 marks had acquired 
20,000,000 marks, he should be left 
2,000,000 marks. 

The danger of concealment and 
evasion is obvious, but I refrain from 
discussing the simple measures neces- 
sary to check such practices. 

There are very few cases where a 
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single legislative act will fully meet a 
serious social crisis. This, however, 
is such a case. The question whether 
war profits are to be taxed heavily 
is something more than a question of 
a few billions, more or less, for the 
Empire, something more than lifting 
an unsupportable burden from the 
shoulders of the weaker classes: it is a 
question of social reconstruction and 
future domestic peace. 
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BY CLARA SMITH AND T. BOSANQUET 


XI 
MR. NiCOLAS ROMER TO 
WYCHWOOD 


MRS. JOHN 


St. Leonard’s Terrace, 
Chelsea, S.W., 
June 30, 1914. 
My dear Nanda, 

I’m coming to the rea! subject of 
Daisy’s effusion later on, but in the 
meantime don’t take her reflections 
on my looks as meaning anything 
more than that since I did n’t eat her 
Easter fare I could n’t expect to keep 
well through the summer. I dare say 
I was rather white— white with 
sheer, impotent rage during Mr. 
Oswald Craske’s impudent flow of 
calumny. I wish I could give you 
anything like as good an account of 
poor old Billy as I can of myself. 
I’ve just this minute got back from 
seeing him, summoned by a telephone 
message which I found when I arrived 
home after an unsuccessful attempt 
to see Betty, written on the pad in 


Mrs. Abbott’s fine ‘Italian’ script and 
incorrigibly respectful style. 

‘Sir, Mr. Puckle would. be greatly 
obliged if you would have the kind- 
ness to go to see him as soon as is 
convenient.’ 

Of course I hurried off immediately. 
Billy is n’t in the habit of summoning 
his friends for no specified reason, and 
I was afraid some really bad disaster 
had overtaken him. As to the nature 
of the disaster I was in two minds — 
was it physical or domestic? Had the 
breakdown come, or had Kate chosen 
to elope with one of her numerous 
admirers? I thought of that possi- 
bility because it would so very sufli- 
ciently account for Billy’s desire to 
see me. He would naturally want to 
turn for advice on the etiquette of the 
situation to someone who hada like 
experience in his history. 

It was a relief to have that heavy 
apprehension lifted by the maid who 
opened the door and invited me to 
step up to the drawing-room, because 
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‘Mrs. Puckle would like to speak to 
you, sir.’ 

Kate was perfectly lucid and com- 
petent. It was she who had actually 
sent for me, and she lost no tinie at all 
in letting me know all the essential 
facts about poor Billy’s state. For 
some days past, she said, he had 
seemed to her to be ‘in a queer mood’; 
but it was n’t till yesterday that she 
became consciously alarmed about 
him. She was expecting him to go 
with her to a tea-party — no doubt 
there were professional advantages to 
be reaped — and when he did n’t turn 
up at the proper time she went along 
to the studio to fetch him. There she 
found him, ‘sitting on the floor by a 
half-finished portrait and sobbing like 
a baby,’ as she rather mercilessly 
phrased it. ‘Of course I did every- 
thing I could to comfort him,’ she 
went on — which must have been a 


strange spectacle for any watching 


gods —‘but he did n’t stop, and he 
kept on saying over and over again 
that he did n’t know how to put on 
the paint, which was perfect non- 
sense.’ So at last Kate left him while 
she rang up the local doctor. He came 
round at once, packed Billy off to 
bed and gave him something to make 
him sleep. Then they telephoned to 
Barcombe, the big nerve specialist, 
and made an appointment for this 
morning. . 

I asked what Barcombe had made 
of the case. 

‘Oh, he’s quite hopeful,: said Kate. 
‘He recommends a sort of .modified 
rest-cure. Billy is n’t to touch his 
work again, which is very tiresome 
just when he has so many orders on 
hand, but, of course, I see it can’t be 
helped. And he’s to go to some quiet 
place in the country with a soothing 
companion — some place where he can 
be under strict medical supervision.’ 

She paused to give me the opportun- 
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ity of offering to be the soothing com- 
panion; but I could n’t rise to it then 
and there. There were too many com- 
plicating circumstances to be taken 
into account. So she went on to make 
the suggestion herself. ‘And I know 
there is n’t anybody Billy would like 
to have better than you. You have 
such a calming effect on him when 
he gets over-excited. So, of course, I 
wanted to ask you first whether you 
could n’t see your way to going with 
him. I’d go myself, naturally, if it 
were possible, but Dr. Barcombe 
does n’t consider he ought to have his 
wife or children with him,’ she ex- 
plained — quite superfluously. 

I told her I had done my best to 
persuade Billy to come to Italy with 
me, but it had n’t been any good. 
And I can’t leave London now for at 
least a fortnight. 

‘Oh, but what a pity you did n’t 
make him go! I expect it would quite 
have prevented all this tiresome ill- 
ness if he had had the sense to take a 
holiday then.’ 

I don’t know whether you’ll think I 
was justified or not, but I could n’t 
help letting myself go a little then. 
I hope I was n’t very rude to Kate, 
but I expect I was. Anyhow, I told 
her quite frankly that it was owing to 
her never-ceasing spurring that Billy 
had worked himself to this pitch. ‘It 
never pays to drive him. It makes 
him wretched and that makes him ill,’ 
I ended my homily. 

Kate took it quite beautifully, as 
she always does any direct appeal 
to her reason— at any rate on the 
surface. I’m never sure about how 
deep her reasonableness goes. She is 
such a queer blend of cool-headedness 
and hot-bloodedness. But she ad- 


mitted at once, and with touching 
humility, that she did n’t know how 
to treat Billy. ‘He’s so — so different 
from most people,’ she said. ‘Little 
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things mean so much to him, and all 
the really big things of life don’t seem 
to matter. But I’ll try not to worry 
him when he’s well enough to work 
again.’ She was so crushed and peni- 
tent that she made me feel I’d be- 
haved outrageously. Then we dis- 
cussed the immediate question of his 
‘rest.’ ‘Mr. Crittenden, who was here 
this afternoon, suggested a place by 
the sea in Sussex, where his brother 
lives. Do you know anything about 
Dr. Morgan Crittenden?’ Kate asked. 
“Would he be able to look after Billy 
properly?’ 

On the whole I thought I knew 
quite enough about Morgan Critten- 
den to be able to assure Kate that he 
would be an excellent man for the 
case. Do you remember him —as a 
young man you danced with to a 
scandalous extent one Commem.? 
After he went down he took to medi- 
cine, and in time made rather a fine 
reputation for himself in medical 
circles (he was never well known out- 
side them) as a bold and successful 
experimenter in the treatment of cer- 
tain kinds of nervous and ‘mental’ 
cases. Then he suddenly threw up 
all his London work — got bored with 
it, I suppose, or else found himself too 
far ahead of the current practice — 
and went off with his very pretty 
young wife to the country. He lives 
at Rye now, working out his theories 
and experimenting’ and dabbling in 
psychical research, I believe. Guy 
Crittenden, Billy’s friend, is his 
younger brother, and he has a little 
bungalow near Rye. His idea is that 
he should take Billy down there, so 
that he could be under Morgan’s care 
but not actually in his house. I think 
it’s an excellent scheme. Guy is good 
company for Billy — and a devoted 
disciple. Genuine admiration has a 
very healing influence as long as it 
is n’t oppressive, and I don’t think 
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Guy could be oppressive if he tried — 
he’s too light a weight. He’s a dilet- 
tante who plays at painting (after 
Billy) and versifying (after Rupert 
Brooke), and only stops short of 
musical composition because he does 
n’t think it’s the true form of signifi- 
cant expression for the spirit of the 
age! So he says, but I’ve heard it 
suggested that a natural incapacity 
for appreciating the musical expres- 
sion of any age may have something 
to do with this renunciation. But 
I’m making him out a much more 
affected and foolish creature than he 
really is. He is quite sensible and 
pleasant and good-tempered in daily 
life, and I’ve never seen Billy irritated 
by him. So I told Kate it was a very 
good plan indeed, which seemed to 
relieve her mind. 

Then I saw Billy himself for a few 
minutes. He’s very, very miserable, 
poor old chap. He has a horrible pre- 
monition of some awful impending 
calamity —I believe that’s a fairly 
common symptom in like cases, but it 
must be almost intolerable. He is 
convinced, too, that he won’t ever be 
able to paint again. Kate had asked 
me to tell him that he was going away 
to the country —she had already 
consulted: Barcombe about Guy Crit- 
tenden’s offer, and received his pro- 
fessional blessing. So I told him about 
it as an absolutely settled thing as to 
which he had no choice, and he took 
it quite meekly. 

Kate means to go to Scotland with 
the children. Now that everything ‘is 
more or less arranged her natural 
optimism has begun to work again, 
and she’s convinced that it is all for 
the best. I hope it may be. And I 
dare say once Billy gets right away 
from everything here and into cooler, 
fresher air he will recover much more 
quickly than anyone seeing him now 
could expect. This heat is enough to 
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upset the mental and moral and phys- 
ical health of much stronger people 
than he is. F 

And now that I’ve told you all there 
is to tell about poor Billy, we’ll pass 
on to the complications Daisy has in- 
troduced into our own lives — yours 
and Betty’s in particular. It was a 
stroke of real genius (Puck-like genius 
guaranteed by the touch of gentle 
malice) to waft Betty to the shelter 
of Lady Chardale’s wing in the com- 
pany of the dreaded Danes them- 
selves. You told Daisy all about the 
good fortune of your having been 
able to secure such admirable com- 
panions for her, I hope. I wish you 
had sent me a copy of your reply to 
Daisy’s inimitable letter as well as 
that treasure itself. Did the elf or the 
saint in you dictate it? It might so 
well have been either, for you are 
such a bewildering mixture of elfin 
caprice and celestial charity. I feel 
rather inclined to assign your light 
reference to ‘next time we go to Oak- 
lands’ to the sprite’s wish to tease, 
but perhaps it was just sheer saintli- 
ness. The next time! — why, I’m so 
much appalled by the far-reaching 
results of merely having eaten a duty 
dinner with Daisy that I don’t feel at 
present as if I should ever dare to go 
near Oaklands again. And when you 
follow up that perilous assumption 
with the suggestion that wé may find 
Craskes there, I find it hard to believe 
you can really be my sister at all — 
you’re every bit as much a changeling 
as you declare that Miss Dane is. No, 
my dear, I’m not going to Oaklands 
on any such terms! You can take 
Miss Dane with you if you like and 
let her gratify her unholy curiosity. 

I suppose it’s the heavenly part of 
your nature that makes it possible for 
you to contemplate seven days with 
the Leonard Wychwoods. I can’t tell 
how much a clever father confessor 
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might do for Mrs. Wychwood, be- 
cause I’ve never found out much 
about her. She always frightens me 
as far away as it’s permissible to get 
if ever we do happen to be caged in 
the same room, but, of course, it may 
be just her idea of herself that’s alarm- 
ing. In that case she must be very 
clever to impose the idea on other 
people if there is n’t really anything 
corresponding to it in herself. What 
do you think —and what does her 
husband think? 

I don’t know what compensations 
may lurk for Betty in the magnificent 
‘opportunity’ provided by Lady Char- 
dale, but I can’t think that young 
Chardale could be a satisfactory one. 
He is quite unmarried and, I dare say, 
blameless, and equally quite foolish 
and self-satisfied. But I’ve been told 
that it’s the paternal influence that 
predominates in him, and I’m per- 
fectly .ready to believe that Lady 
Chardale is n’t nearly as regrettable 
as Daisy’s devout admiration for her 
might lead one to suspect. I have a 
kind of dim memory of having met 
her, but she did n’t leave much im- 
pression — perhaps she was altogether 
too much extinguished by the good 
breeding you speak of as character- 
istic. If it’s very good it’s hard for 
personality to slip through. Her so- 
called friendship with Daisy is mostly 
I imagine, a matter of many years’ 
residence at an adjoining ‘place’ in 
Wiltshire, and one can’t fairly be held 
responsible for one’s neighbors. I tried 
to see Betty, as I’ve told you, this 
afternoon; but she was out with Lady 
Chardale. So I left a scribbled mes- 
sage and hope she will write to sug- 
gest another opportunity. I want very 
much to see her and hear all about 
you. I’ve heard a little from Peter 
Dane, who came in after dinner last 
night to tell me that he is quite sure 
that never in his life has he had so 
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good a holiday, ‘if only it had n’t been 
so dreadfully short.’ He brought some 
of his sketches to show me — did you 
see them, and if you did did n’t you 
think them very happy essays in ex- 
pression? I was particularly delighted 
by the tiny courtyard of the Albergo 
Amoretti, with the uncompromising 
padrona’s back turned towards the 
sketcher. I suppose she would have 
glowered him off her premises if she 
had caught him in the audacious act. 
Dane does n’t profess to be much good 
at likenesses —‘can’t do more than 
put a figure somewhere in a landscape 
to give what’s called “interest,”’ he 
assures me, but I thought the quick 
little studies he had done of you 
and Betty were quite characteristic. 
There’s one of you sitting in an Al- 
pine meadow looking at a handful of 
flowers as if you were half regretting 
that you had n’t left them to bloom 
on their stalks after all, and another 
in which you’re evidently wondering 
whether you’ll say the thing that 
has just flashed into your mind. I ex- 
pect you did —the Danes must be 
nice, safe people to treat to impul- 
sive speech. He only showed me one 
sketch of Betty, helping an unrespon- 
sive-looking young Swiss to walk on 
his fat little legs, but I rather fancy 
he has some more at home. He said 
he had n’t brought everything. I 
thanked him for having looked after 
Betty on the journey back, and asked 
how she had been met at Charing 
Cross. ‘By a very portentous foot- 
man, who led her off to a great big 
Rolls Royce, with the body decorated 
to look like a bathroom — all cream 
and black with nickel fittings like 
taps and pipes,’ he explained. It 
sounds an awful fate to have befallen 
the poor child, just because I could n’t 
furnish genealogical particulars about 
the Danes. Did you tell Daisy sooth- 
ing things about their grandmothers, 
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or did you leave the question alone 
and not even exonerate yourself from 
the charge of having picked them up 
somewhere on the roads in Tuscany? 
Yours always, 
Nicolas. | 


XII 


MRS. JOHN WYCHWOOD TO MR. NICOLAS 
ROMER 


Hotel de Lille et d’Albion, Paris, 
July 6, 1914. 
My dear Nicolas, 

I did n’t feel that life was wholly a 
success, after Betty had left me at 
Gétroz with pilgrim Germans as a 
substitute for herself and the Danes. 
Being alone in a Swiss hotel does n’t 
carry with it the spiritual and educa- 
tional advantages that other forms of 
loneliness may possess —even if I 
had wanted to be improved, which 
I did n’t. I felt definitely forlorn 
and old, so when Mrs. Esmond wrote 
that their plans had come to grief and 
she would share the responsibility for 
Sylvia and of my clothes if I would 
keep her company in Paris, I saw that 
this was much more what my soul 
needed and said ‘ Yes.’ 

I only arrived here yesterday morn- 
ing, and your letter reached me before 
I left Gétroz. I’m very, very sorry 
about Billy, it sounds even more of 
a crash than I’d expected, and I’m 
afraid you are very unhappy about 
him. But I think Dr. Crittenden 
sounds exactly the right person to be 
in charge, and Rye a very good place 
to send him, especially if he’s in a 
bungalow, away from the town and 
close to the marsh and sea and sky. 
They are deliciously peaceful, and 
yet have more than enough individu- 
ality behind them to keep him happy 
when he reaches the stage of wish- 
ing to analyze their charm again. In 
the meantime, however, I am most 
desperately sorry for him. It’s bad 
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enough to have a nervous breakdown 
as a private individual, though all 
that happens to such an one is that a 
world which has always been difficult, 
becomes more so on the old lines; 
but to an artist it must be infinitely 
worse, almost as awful a change as if 
he had gone blind. I believe children 
and artists see life always in a fairy 
mirror, and people like you and me 
see it in dull ordinary ones. Certainly 
they understand and adore the pic- 
ture they see as most of us can’t. Do 
you remember the man in Phantastes 
who found that the room reflected 
in his mirror was not the same as the 
little room in which he lived, it held 
the same furniture, the same flowers, 
the same lights, but all was more 
charming? And presently he came to 
see in the mirror more than had ever 
been in his room, what no one but 
himself could see? It is so long since I 
read it that I have half forgotten, 
and I think that particular mirror 
was bewitched by the wrong god- 
mother and led him into many 
troubles, but it was the artist’s secret 
he had learned from it — that repre- 
sentation lights up reality. Billy’s en- 
chanted mirror is blurred now, but 
they never break, and one day I 
am sure he will find his exquisite 
intelligible world again. 

When you have made your elabo- 
rate arrangements with Mr. Morrison 
and his unfortunate mother-in-law, I 
suppose you will go down to Rye too, 
won’t you? Kate’s education is ad- 
vancing if she has realized that you 
are good for Billy and that she — 
temporarily at any rate—is bad. 
You are just the right person for 
him, I’m quite certain of that; I’m 
not equally certain that hospital work 
is everything you want in the way of 
amusement. But of course you won’t 
be happy unless you do go, and almost 
anything that is not London is so 
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much to the good for you, whatever 
the human complications, (Oaklands 
excepted, despite my philosophical ac- 
ceptance of inevitable sojourns there 
in the future, for they are inevitable, 
only we’ll try to fit them into some 
icy days of January, when it’s a relief 
to remember that Daisy cherishes no 
nonsense about hygiene nor Spartan 
theories about fires.) I’m afraid I 
can’t be any use and take over Billy 
instead of you — he would n’t appre- 
ciate me nearly as much even if all 
other things were equal — but I wish 
you could have a lighter heart and 
less responsibility on your one long 
holiday. 

Paris is rather charming in spite 
of the heat. Mrs. Esmond has a sense 
of duty towards its museums which 
is very unexpected in the light of 
her passionate interest in its shops. 
She tactfully announced this morning 
that she thought one got more readily 
into touch with great pictures alone. 
There are many interesting variations 
to be made on such a remark — music 
and woods and souls can all be ap- 
plied to it — but at breakfast none 
of these seemed wholly desirable, so 
I chose the path of safety and cheer- 
fully agreed that I could amuse myself 
while she spent some hours in the 
Louvre, and that we would both 
refrain from dressmakers until the 
afternoon. I did amuse myself by 
climbing up into the tower of Notre 
Dame, and sat there a long time by 
the side of the mournful gray gar- 
goyles looking out over the city. Then 
I came down to pay my respects to 
the little Madonna on the fagade, a 
ceremony which was cut very short 
because so many taxis insisted on my 
removal or my life. I think the munic- 
ipal authorities might provide a ref- 
uge in the middle of that enormous 
square, or the Church should do it for 
the sake of those who realize that the 
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little stone figure high above them is 
a far more understanding person than 
the saints to whom they can offer 
gold candles and prayers in the cool 
safety of the cathedral. She expects 
neither repentance nor faith, but 
smiles on everyone with the same 
faintly-pitiful interest. I went across 
to Sainte Chapelle for a few minutes 
and sat on the cool stony balcony up- 
stairs, looking through the open door. 
The sunlight on the windows had 
turned them into rose-red jewels set 
in carved gray stone, and wide bars 
of crimson stained the floor. I sat 
there very happy, and presently an 
old French countrywoman came to 
sit beside me. I murmured something 
enthusiastic about the color and the 
light, whereupon she said: ‘ Yes, mad- 
ame, that is like our wine. When 


it is good, it is the color of the win- 
dows of Sainte Chapelle.’ So the next 


time you drink red wine of France, 
hold it up to the light and say a 
prayer to St. Louis in gratitude for his 
gorgeous stained glass. 

One of Mrs. Esmond’s_ uncles, 
Canon Roscoe — exactly the uncle 
I should have chosen for her, more- 
over — is staying in our hotel and 
associates with us for lunch and 
dinner. He does n’t appear at break- 
fast, and perhaps he has church then 
as a sop to his conscience for housing 
it in Paris. I’m afraid he and I both 
think the other very wrong-headed, or 
wrong-hearted, I’m not sure which 
it should be, and whether, in this 
case, they are n’t mutually inclusive. 
He finished off an earnest discourse 
to-night on the treasures of the Louvre 
with the weighty remark: ‘But I al- 
ways feel it tragic, there is no other 
word for it, that these wonderful 
works of men’s hands should be in 
Paris of all places in the world.’ 

This was the only opportunity he 
had given us of anything more than 
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monosyllabic sympathy, and after a 
long hot day and ten minutes of his 
blameless reflections on art, I was 
rapidly reaching the point at which I 
should be too tired to listen, and could 
only survive if I talked myself. It’s 
a state of mind that you’ll appreciate, 
for it attacks you sooner than it does 
me, and I’ve often heartlessly watched 
for your breaking-point, knowing that 
it meant my own salvation. So I 
frivolously filled up the grave pause 
he’d left for a sigh and a full stop by 
saying: ‘Oh, why? I’vealwaysthought 
Paris a perfectly appropriate setting, 
physically and spiritually, for any 
work of art.’ 

He looked thoroughly scandalized. 
‘Spiritually! My dear Mrs. Wych- 
wood * 

‘Well, it would get love and 
discriminating appreciation here,’ I 
explained. 

No immediate comment on that, 
and I passed light-heartedly to the 
charm of Paris herself as a creation, 
conscious and unconscious, of man. 
This was the breaking-point for him. 
‘Mrs. Wychwood,’ he said solemnly, 
‘I cannot listen to anyone jesting on 
such a subject. I cannot myself forget 
for one moment the wickedness, the 
misery, the sin that haunt every 
corner of this unchristian city.’ 

The grave pause was left unfilled 
this time and lasted so long that I 
began to wonder if its raison d’étre 
had been my apologies, but I did n’t 
make them because I disapprove of 
such steam-roller methods in private 
conversation, and presently Mrs. Es- 
mond — as determined as you could 
ever be to put the deeper realities of 
life in their proper place — entered 
on her plans for to-morrow in such 
minute precision that they safely 
lasted until we could decently escape 
to bed. And this we have done so 
early that I’m now writing to you 
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and have made apologies to the Paris 
I love for the insult I brought upon her. 

I’m sorry you missed Betty when 
you called, but I expect you’ve tried 
again by now, I hope with better luck. 
Daisy wants her to go to Oaklands 
when she leaves Lady Chardale, not 
a very gay programme, but I can’t 
offer any reliable substitute. My com- 
plication is that I think I ought to 
stay in London (can I borrow your 
house, by the way, if you are at Rye?) 
in order to go to the dentist and take 
some interest in my own new home. 
Of course they won’t keep their 
promise to be at the papering and 
painting stage by the middle of July, 
but it would be very wrong to lead 
them into temptation by never claim- 
ing its fulfillment. I should like to 
coincide with you for two or three days 
before you disappear into the country, 
so that you could come over the house 
with me and agree with all my ideas, 
and I should love to have Betty as an 
assistant decorator, but it does seem 
rather a pity for her to stay in London 
unnecessarily, and I’m sure Oaklands 
is much less to her than it is to us. I 
mean to spend most of August at 
Greenways, coming up to London oc- 
casionally to talk to my painters in 
Great College Street. I don’t know 
exactly when Hilda would like me 
best; she will make up her own mind 
and then tell me, without any am- 
biguity or alternatives, what is the 
only possible date for her, requesting 
an answer by return of post or tele- 
gram. I want Betty to come to Green- 
ways too, and if Hilda demands my 
presence then, I can make my own 
guest an excuse for shortening my 
visit to her. Not that Betty would 
mind being alone with the pinewoods 
and heather, she would be perfectly 
happy, only I like Surrey much better 
than Kent myself, and I don’t believe 
I like Hilda at all. I wish I had your 
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clear-sighted vision as to the limits of 
human endurance. You always re- 
member in time, and I too late, how 
much intercourse is possible with the 
people who are nice and uninteresting, 
or interesting and not nice. [I leave it 
to you to decide under which head to 
classify Hilda, with a rider to the 
effect that often neither, unmodified, 
is wholly suitable. 

You will come down for as many 
week-ends as you can, won’t you? I 
can’t tell you how badly I want to 
see you again. We'll live in the woods 
all day, watching spots of sunlight 
on the moss and the blue holes of 
sky between the trees, and when we’re 
not reading other people’s criticisms 
of life we can make new ones of our 
own, and Betty shall tell us about the 
entertaining manners and customs of 
the rich. They are dull to live with, 
but their methods are full of interest 
for the conscientious observer. It was 
Lord Chardale himself who told me 
one night how he had bought a lot 
of books ‘because old gold bindings 
were just the right bits of color for 
that end of the drawing-room.’ And 
now whenever I go into his house I 
feel desolate for the sake of those 
friendless books. But I don’t suppose 
Betty, without this memory, has been 
at all desolate there or really dull; she 
can be neither for long, and her letters 
sound quite gay, though much too 
short, of course, according to your 
standard or mine! People who talk 
a great deal don’t write long letters, 
and I can’t think why not, because 
clearly they have more than enough 
to say. I speak without authority 
as one of the opposite class, but I 
believe they consider letters to be 
entirely divorced from conversation 
and approach them in a spirit of 
solemnity like to that in which most 
actors play Shakespeare. 

For model solemn letters, by the 
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way, let me call your attention to 
Miss Craske’s correspondence, though 
I hope you are n’t honored with it 
personally, and, lest you should mis- 
judge me, I should like to explain 
that I only receive it in my capacity 
as Betty’s sister and pseudo-protector, 
and you-need not, in bewilderment, 
try to reconstruct other relations for 
us. Georgina has just written to me 
‘expressing a hope’ that Betty will 
come and stay with her at Lynton. 
She says: ‘I should like to see a iittle 
something of Betty during the summer 
holidays. She is an interesting per- 
sonality. Her, naive candor has a cu- 
rious power of attractiveness which 
is rather unusual. I should like to 
catch a glimpse of you too if possible. 
Please send me a card to say when 
you will be in town.’ Naturally I am 
amazingly flattered at this simple 
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commendation of one who is my sister 


‘and friend, nevertheless, I shall write 


‘expressing’ some uncertainty as to 
my own reappearance in London and 
regret for my knowledge that Betty 
has other August plans. It won’t be 
interfering with the liberty of the 
individual because Betty’s own last 
postscript said: ‘Georgina wants me 
to go to Lynton with her some time. 
Do you think I need? Devonshire is 
heavenly, of course, but I’m _ not 
frightfully keen.’ 

I’m frightfully keen that she should 
n’t, a statement which I’ll leave in 
its bald. simplicity, having explained 
it all to you once before in a train at 
Bologna. 

Do write again soon and tell me 
about Billy. 

Yours ever, 


Nanda. 


(To be continued) 
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{From the French Point of View) 


BY 


II 


PAUL-LOUIS HERVIER 


M. CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


Tue story of Charles M. Schwab’s 
life reads like that of a hero of ro- 
mance. The writer who is desirous to 
write an enthralling tale of adventure 
wherein energy, intense zeal in the 
work to be done, devotion to a wife 
who has shared with an ever-respon- 
sive devotion all the varying fortunes 
of a fully occupied existence, are 


finally amply rewarded, could do no 
better than seek his inspiration in 
the fine example offered by the 
present steel king of America. 

Charles Michael Schwab, born at 
Williamsburg, Pennsylvania, April 18, 
1862, was educated by the Franciscan 
Fathers of Loretto; but his father had 
not the necessary means to give him 
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a long course of instruction, so at the 
age of twelve, he took him as his 
assistant in his livery stable, and it 
was the boy’s daily task to drive a 
coach —a huge vehicle somewhat 
reminiscent of our old-time diligences 
— from Loretto to Cresson. 

At fifteen he changed his occupa- 
tion and became clerk in a grocery 
at Braddock, where he earned three 
dollars a week. This was a step up- 
ward. But three years later there 
came another improvement in his con- 
dition — this time a decisive one, be- 
cause it introduced him to the branch 
of industry in which he was destined 
to be marvelously successful. He ob- 
tained employment in one of the mills 
of the Carnegie Company, with a 
wage of a dollar a day. At twenty 
years he had given sufficient proofs 
of his skill and intelligence to procure 
his appointment as foreman of his 
shop. Five years later he was manager 
of an important department, with 
two hundred dollars a month, and a 
bonus of half a dollar for every ton 
of output in excess of that of the 
preceding year. At thirty-five, he had 
made himself so indispensable to the 
Carnegie Company that Mr. Carnegie 
himself appointed him president of 
the company in succession to John A. 
Leichman. 

At thirty-nine, he was chosen pres- 
ident of the Steel Trust, whose cap- 
ital was a billion dollars, receiving 
in that capacity a salary amounting to 
about a million a year. At forty-three 
he resigned, to resume the manage- 
ment of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, because he preferred to be his 
own master and to do what he chose. 

To-day, at fifty-six years of age, 
he is the wealthiest and most powerful 
metallurgist in the world; his steel 
establishments are more important 
than Carnegie’s, and his output ex- 
ceeds that of Krupp in Germany. 
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The foregoing is a succinct sum- 
mary of a wonderful career of hard 
work and energy. You can under- 
stand that an ascent so swift, yet 
effected with so well justified a suc- 
cession of upward steps, has not been 
unmarked by little episodes and 
anecdotes. Mr. Burns Mantle, .who 
published, in the St. Louis Democrat 
of April 9, 1916, an interesting inter- 
view with Mr. Schwab, contradicts 
the report that he was forced to leave 
the Steel Trust at the request of Mr. 
Morgan, who reproved him for having 
played at Monte Carlo with too great 
enthusiasm for a man of business. 

’ *You may say,’ said Mr. Schwab, 
‘that in spite of the most categorical 
contradictions, such a story always 
continues to be believed. There is not, 
there never was, a simple word of 
truth in it. I did not receive at that 
time a message of any sort from Mr. ' 
Morgan, on account of that or any 
other act of mine. What I had or had 
not done was never a subject of dis- 
cussion in the Board of Directors of 
the Steel Corporation. Two years 
earlier, I had resigned from that 
company to manage the Bethlehem 
Company, to which I wished to devote 
my whole time. To prevent me from 
doing that, Mr. Morgan bought the 
company from me, and kept it going. 
When I finally insisted on the accept- 
ance of my resignation, Mr. Morgan 
sold the Bethlehem establishment 
back to me at the price he had paid 
for it. The truth of the whole matter 
is quite simple. As president of the 
Carnegie Company, I had been an 
autocrat. Mr. Carnegie had the ut- 
most confidence in me. We had been 
successful, and I was accustomed to 
working under such conditions. When 
the Steel Trust was formed, and I 
was chosen president, I found that 
I had at least twenty different mas- 
ters, each director fancying that he 
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had something to say about managing 
the trust. I did not believe that any 
business so carried on could succeed. 
Differences of opinion resulted. My 
health was impaired and I took a 
trip abroad. On my return, I insist- 
ed that my resignation should be 
accepted ‘at ‘once. I reminded Mr. 
Morgan of his promise to sell the 
Bethlehem back to me, and I set to 
work to rehabilitate that company, 
and I am still working at it all the 
time.’ 

Mr. Mantle recalls that Mr. Carne- 
gie proposed at that time to Mr. Schwab 
to assist him if it were necessary. 

‘I replied,’ said Mr. Schwab, ‘that 
our friendship had become too close, 
and that I set too much store by it to 
mix it up again with matters of busi- 
ness. I love him like a father, and I 
know that he looks upon me in some 

‘sort as an adopted son.’ 

Mr. Schwab has succeeded in mak- 
ing the Bethlehem Company prosper, 
but his modesty impels him to give 
the credit for its prosperity to all his 
co-workers. 

‘I am not responsible for our suc- 
cess. It must be attributed to these 
young men who have worked with 
me, as partners. Not one of them 
came from the Carnegie Company. 
I discovered them all at Bethlehem. 
Give a man a reason for working, 
make his work interesting to him, and 
he will soon make his genius manifest.’ 

We can form an idea of the mar- 
velous fashion in which Mr. Schwab 
has succeeded in building up the 
Bethlehem Company’s business when 
we learn that it was losing about a 
million dollars a year before his ad- 
vent. He had visions of surpassing 
the operations of the Krupp facto- 
ries, and he succeeded. ‘Charley,’ or 
*C. S.,’ as he is commonly called in 
the company, has turned his dream 
into a reality. To-day the Bethlehem 
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Company supplies the best steel in the 
world, and has a capacity for produc- 
ing an enormous amount. . 

The war has assisted materially in 
its development. A munitions factory 
has been built which can turn out a 
million shells a month, a hundred 
times the output of all the factories 
in the state when the United States 
went into the war. It was possible to 
build, in the company’s shops, twenty 
complete submarines for Great Brit- 
ain in four months, and that as long 
ago as 1915. 

We can- understand now why the 
Germans have cast their eyes on the 
Bethlehem plant more than once. In 
1915, Mr. Schwab informed Mr. 
Mantle: ‘Lately I was offered for 
Bethlehem more money than I ex- 
pected anyone would ever offer me. 
The truth compels me to say that the 
sum was so enormous that I could 
not do otherwise than take the offer 
into consideration. I explained the 
whole affair to Mrs. Schwab. “If I 
take this money,” I told her, “half of 
it will be for you. What shall I 
decide?” 

‘Mrs. Schwab replied: “I should n’t 
know what to do with so much 
money, and you could n’t live without 
your business.””’ 

The proposition emanated from the 
German Government. A second at- 
tempt was made in 1917. This time 
it was not a question of buying the 
establishment, but of asking Mr. 
Schwab not to work for the United 
States Government, in consideration 
of an indemnity of a hundred mil- 
lion dollars. The agent of the Ger- 
man Government made this offer 
two days before the declaration of 
war by the United States. 

When Kitchener was appointed 
British Secretary for War, he cabled 
Mr. Schwab to come at once to 
London. The steel king took the 




















next boat, and concluded some impor- 
tant contracts with the great British 
soldier. 

We have seen that Mrs. Schwab is 
sometimes called upon to give her 
opinion. She is, indeed, a most de- 
voted collaborator of the steel king — 
deeply interested and full of common 
sense. They became acquainted when 
they were very young, grew to esteem 
each other, and were married as soon 
as he was twenty-one. To shelter 
their youthful lares and penates, they 
rented an apartment which could be 
used as a laboratory, having in one 
corner what might pass for a bedroom. 

Mrs. Schwab, whose maiden name 
was Eurania Dinkey, belonged to a 
family of working people; she knew 
the value and the advantage of hard 
work; she became as deeply interested 
as her husband in steel, and studied 
chemistry, the better to assist his 
experiments. As the result of a col- 
laboration so close and so constant, 
their married life has always been 
happy. They have no children and 
have remained the perfect comrades 
of their first years of marriage. Two 
passions, fully shared, afford them 
exquisite pleasure: music and the arts. 
In Mr. Schwab’s beautiful residence 
in New York there is a superb col- 
lection of paintings, its especially 
noteworthy features being a Titian, 
two or three Rembrandts, a Turner, 
a Corot, and a Franz Hals. 

When he built his house on River- 
side Drive, he instructed his architect 
to make provision for an organ 
of great size—a cathedral organ. 
Melba, Caruso, and all the great stars 
of the world of song have been Mr. 
Schwab’s guests. 

Another of his great pleasures is 
philanthropy. He has looked after 
the education of a great many of his 
relations, he has built clubhouses for 
his employees, and churches for poor 
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villages, and has given much money 
to various charities, requesting that 
his name be not disclosed. 

Being a Catholic, — although his 
wife is a Presbyterian, — he never 
failed to attend midnight mass with 
his mother on Christmas Eve. He 
does not smoke and never drinks. He 
takes simply a glass of light wine at his 
own table, when he has guests, in order 
to put them entirely at their ease. 

His Riverside Drive house is won- 
derful. It cost about five million 
dollars. When it was finished, Mr. 
Schwab presented it to his wife. 
At Bethlehem, too, the steel king has 
a veritable palace. The automobile 
in which he drives from New York 
to Bethlehem is unique. It is a com- 
fortable traveling business office. Full 
of business as he is, Mr. Schwab can- 
not afford to lose a moment. 

Still, he loves the world and society. 
He entertains freely, his smile is 
affable, and engaging, but he remains 
more or less of an enigma. He has a 
way of his own of inspiring his inter- 
locutor with confidence, without ‘ giv- 
ing himself away.’ 

One day he was at a hotel with a 
friend, who was boasting of being 
very good at billiards. 

‘I'll wager fifty dollars against your 
trousers,’ said Mr. Schwab, ‘that I’m 
good enough to beat you.’ 

The friend took the bet and lost it, 
and had to leave the hotel without 
his trousers. But he wrapped himself 
in his overcoat, which happened to be 
a very long one. 

Mr. Schwab’s humor sometimes 
imparts a lesson in energy, as witness 
the following anecdote. 

Early in the war, a large manu- 
facturer whose affairs were temporar- 
ily involved said to him: 

‘I suppose that you agree with the 
rest of us, Mr. Schwab, and look for 
better times?’ 
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“No, my friend,’ was the emphatic 
reply. ‘I don’t look for better times. 
I have rolled up my sleeves, and I 
am working to make better times.’ 

Despite his thorough knowledge of 
‘certain markets, despite his numerous 
and influential business connections, 
Mr. Schwab steadfastly refused, before 
the United States entered the war, to 
indulge in any prophecies as to its 
duration. 

He has lately been appointed Direc- 
tor of Shipbuilding Operations. His 
vigorous action has made itself felt. 
The results will be very appreciable. 

In the early days of June, 1918, 
Lord Reading visited Hog Island, 
the greatest shipyard in the world, 
which. can turn out every two days 
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an 8500-ton cargo ship entirely com- 
plete. The British Ambassador, deeply 
impressed, turned to Mr. Schwab and 
said: 

“Give us ships like these and victory 
will be ours.’ 

‘We Americans,’ replied Mr. 
Schwab, ‘are like champagne; the 
English are like old Bordeaux.’ 

When we realize all that Charles M. 
Schwab has achieved during his life, 
we have a feeling of confidence on 
seeing him at the head of the United 
States Shipbuilding Board — a sure 
earnest of final triumph. The old 
Bordeaux will hold out, and the 
champagne will give the final im- 
pulsion to attain the two so greatly 
desired objects: victory and peace. 


(Neat week: M. le Général Pershing) 


THE GERMAN VIEW OF A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


BY SIR HENRY MORRIS, BART 


To eliminate or be eliminated —that is the mainspring of Life. —Gortue. 


By ‘The League of Nations’ the 
Allies mean a ‘Universal Peace 
League,’ a league to maintain a just 
and permanent peace, and to make 
it impossible for any nation to act on 
the German principle that ‘Might is 
Right.’ It cannot be effective if Ger- 
many is not included in it. Germany 
however has never been, is not now, 
and does not seem likely to be in 
favor of ‘perpetual peace.’ She re- 
gards it as a political, moral, and 
economic mistake, and war as an 
ennobling, elevating, civilizing influ- 
ence, and for a virile growing nation, 


an essential condition of national and 
human progress. Germany not only 
claims it as her right to make war, 
but as her duty to make war for her 
own development, to preserve ‘the 
German spirit,’ and because it is Ger- 
many’s historic mission to develop the 
civilization of the whole human race 
and secure ‘the intellectuat and moral 
development of the rich seeds of 
German intellectual life.” Bernhardi 
states that war is a ‘biological neces- 
sity of the first importance,’ and 
quotes Darwin to prove it.. Applying 
this doctrine to themselves — whom 
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they deem.to be supermen, the chosen 
of God, and the salt of the earth — 
the Germans profess to see the reason 
why the mastery of the whole world 
should come into their hands. 

The German people have been 
taught that nationality is above hu- 
manity, and that it is impossible to 
act in favor of ‘collective humanity’ 
outside the limits of the state. These 
views explain the brutality of German 
warfare. Apart from political ques- 
tions, and questions of honor and 
prestige, the Germans hold that a 
state may be compelled to go to war 
to provide the necessities of life for a 
vigorous and increasing population. 
Instead of simple emigration, the 
surplus population must either be 
settled in German colonies or ‘foreign 
countries must be conquered.’ Capital 
and labor require the backing of 
armed power. Germany’s great com- 
mercial expansion was made possible 
only by the victories of 1866 and 
1870-71; and, cries one of her apostles 
of war, ‘How great and holy was the 
patriotic wave of 1870!’ 

The advocacy by the President. of 
the United States of a brotherhood of 
nations arouses the wonderment of 
Germany (von Freytag). Different 
historic, political, and economic con- 
ditions give rise to different require- 
ments. Americans may look upon 
peace as an advantage, but Germany 
knows from history and geography 
that a state in her position ‘can pre- 
serve that position only sword in hand.’ 

It has been computed that the su- 
perficial area of the earth is 196,550,- 
000 square miles, of which 55,500,000 
square miles are land and the rest 
water; and that the earth can main- 
tain a population of 6,000,000,000, a 
total which at the present rate of in- 
crease will be reached about 2100 a.p. 
These figures, which are given under 
the heading ‘The World’ in Whitaker’s 
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Almanac, form the subject of a star- 
tling article, ‘The Real Armageddon,’ 
in the Quarterly Review for October, 
1917. If this estimate be correct, the 
earth will be filled to its utmost capac- 
ity by man in something less than 
two centuries from now. Thereafter 
the would-be emigrant will find no 
footing anywhere except by depriving 
some other inhabitant of his place, 
so that in another 182 years, or so, 
man will have to fight and kill his 
fellow man for room and the means 
to live. Then there must be wars for 
national predominance such as have 
not even yet been experienced. The 
world will be won by the strongest, 
most effective, and best equipped for 
battle; there will be none to dispute 
that ‘Might is Right.” Germany had 
foreseen all this! In Germany and the 
Next War it is stated, ‘Since almost 
every part of the globe is inhabited, 
new territory must, as a rule, be ob- 
tained at the cost of its possessors — 
that is to say, by conquest, which thus 
becomes a law of necessity.’ Many 
such statements occur in German 
writings. 

Such being the faith in which the 
German peoples have been reared, is 
there any ground for thinking that it 
has been, or after this war will be, 
changed? So far, there is not. For 
some years, doubtless, a ‘peace of 
exhaustion’ will ensue.- But even if 
Germany be overthrown by the Allies 
a ‘permanent peace’ will be as im- 
probable as ever. The demon of rob- 
bery by conquest which has always 
dominated Prussia and now dominates 
Prussianized Germany will not be 
exorcised. As Prussia —‘prostrated 
by the thunderbolt of Jena, and groan- 
ing under six years of subsequent 
bondage’— sprang from under the 
crushing heel of Napoleon, so will she 
again spring up after defeat in the 
world-war. In the course of years she 
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will commence a war of revenge, of 
aggrandizement, as she did the ‘war 
of liberation’ in 1813 when she de- 
cided to add the red color to her 
national symbol of black and white, 
to indicate that ‘out of blood and 
death freedom shall grow.’ The war- 
like spirit which Prince Frederick 
Charles did so much to stimulate in 
the ’fifties of last century is as strong 
now in the Prussian soldier as it ever 
was. There are Germans to-day who 
confess that from their youth up they 
have lived in hopes of seeing Germany 
at war against England. Only a 
month ago we read of -young German 
recruits as eager to gain experience of 
the battlefield as were those at the 
beginning of the war. In September 
last, a Berlin editor, a fugitive from 
Germany, warned Allied ‘pacifists’ 
that the German Socialist has no 
thought of creating revolution, and 
that all classes of the population in 
Germany are animated by the same 
military spirit and are in favor only 
of a ‘German peace.’ On every avail- 
able occasion messages of allegiance 
reach the Kaiser. The German Im- 
perial Chancellor just lately said, 
‘Now, as before, Kaiser, Empire, 
Princes, and people stand closely and 
confidently together. They trust in 
our incomparable troops, etc.’ Lieu- 
tenant-General von Freytag-Loring- 
hoven strikes the same note in his 
recent book, Deductions from the 
World-War. This little volume reveals 
the view ‘universal in Germany’ that 
war will continue to exist. On the 
subjects of Disarmament and Courts 
of Arbitration, von Freytag agrees 
with previous writers that it is im- 
possible to rid the world of war 
by mutual agreements. Such is the 
gulf which separates Germany’s view 
from President Wilson’s idea of ‘The 
League of Nations’! 


- There is one thing, and one thing 
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only, which will induce Germany to 
join such a league, and that is the 
need of the raw materials which the 
Allies control. In 1913 Germany was 
on the lookout for the means of 
keeping up her supply of the raw ma- 
terials which are vital necessities of 
her industries, in the event of war 
with England and France. The route 
through Turkey would probably be . 
the only one open to her. Alliance 
with a powerful Turkey, setting fire 
to the inflammable material smoulder- 
ing in the British Colonies, and cul- 
tivating the friendship of the United 
States (between which and England 
there were supposed to exist many 
rivalries and differences) were deemed 
to be of the greatest importance to 
Germany. Events have falsified most 
of these German hopes, and their 
place has been taken by ‘a wild terror 
of the economic war with which Eng- 
land threatens us’ (Herr W:. E. 
Peters). Germany fears for her trade, 
and despairs of its recovery, unless 
enormous quantities of raw materials 
come to her from over sea. Herr 
Friedrich Naumann no longer sees a 
prospect of Germany dictating to the 
world a most-favored-nation agree- 
ment; and with three quarters of the 
world ranged against her the working 
of an economic union would be 
‘deadly.’ The Vienna Press sees in 
the economic weapons of the Entente 
Alliance ‘the most terrible danger’ 
for the Central Powers — to escape 
which the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce urge that raw materials 
should be exacted, in the form of war 
indemnities, or guaranteed in some 
other way by the peace treaties. Ger- 
man economic experts also have been 
very busy in suggesting counter-plans, 
all of which, however, assume that 
Germany will win the war. Professor 
Gothein, of Heidelberg, proposes that 
Germany should barter her ‘pawn’ in 
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the West for suitable colonies, and 
annex Briey, the iron-producing area 
of France. Dernburg, Kihlmann, 
Winand Engel, Max Schippel, Nau- 
mann, Paul Lensch, and others look 
for salvation to the ‘Free Seas’ and 
an ‘Economic Peace,’ which must not 
only be demanded but, if need be, 
‘extorted by force.’ By ‘Freedom of 
the Sea’ the Pan-Germans (whose 
aim is Germany’s domination of the 
seas) mean not only the right to ‘enter 
every port and there unload and load,’ 
but the right of aliens to be provided 
with facilities for unloading and 
loading. There must be no boycott 
of the Germans; no anti-German syn- 
dicates monopolizing cranes, etc., or 
regulating the direct or indirect sale 
of raw materials to Germany. 

Herr Dernburg, the German ex- 
Colonial Secretary and late arch-intri- 
gant in America, suggests that the 
Allies should consent to join in an 
‘Economic League’ and agree to the 
principle of ‘international rationing.’ 
On the conclusion of war ‘all countries 
shall formally agree that raw materials 
are to be distributed, shipped, and 
paid for in accordance with deter- 
mined principles, under the auspices 
of an international distributing com- 
mittee invested with arbitral powers. 
.... A large part of the world’s ship- 
ping will sail under uniform control, 
and the output of a large number of 
raw materials by the separate states 
for the common benefit will be pro- 
moted, if necessary, by force.’ After 
a ‘cool consideration’ of chances, 
Dernburg comes to the conclusion that, 
‘Germany will in the end be able to 
force her enemies into the economic 
agreement she requires,’ and the 
result would be ‘a League of Nations 
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for the Universal Supply of a Hu- 
manity destitute of raw materials.’ 
But there is nothing to prevent the 
Allies from maintaining an economic 
grip after the determination of a 
military and diplomatic peace; and 
until Germany has been reformed and 
chastened she will not be admitted 
into any economic or political ‘League 
of Nations’— of which latter an Eco- 
nomic League is an important item. 

Part of Germany’s punishment for 
all the crimes she has committed and 
all the devastation she has wrought 
must be a prolonged and very strict 
control by the Allies of all the raw 
materials obtainable from their coun- 
tries. This need not create discords 
among either Allies or neutrals, but 
it would thwart Germany’s intriguing 
methods of commercial penetration 
and the willful economic schemes on 
which her preparations for war are 
based, and would teach her that, in 
the long run, war is a losing not a 
paying adventure. This instruction 
should be given by means of incessant 
raiding during the war, and prolonged 
and complete economic control by 
the Allies afterwards. The greatest 
safeguard of future peace, and the 
most powerful weapon against the 
recurrence of German aggressiveness 
in trade, is control over raw materials 


- by Great Britain and her Allies. It is 


a positive shame that Ministers and 
ex-Ministers have not already agreed, 
and publicly declared themselves to 
be in favor of the resolutions of the 
Paris Conference, of anti-dumping, 
and of closing the ‘open door’ which 
gave Germany access to the raw-ma- 
terials markets of the British Empire 
—as the Colonies would wish the 
mother country now to do. 














THE ITALIAN VICTORY 


BY PREMIER ORLANDO 


[The speech made before Parliament, taking account of the Italian victories by 


land and sea.] 


In these last days the Italian army 
has faced the most formidable trial 
to which it has been exposed since 
the war began. The coincidence, 
surely not fortuitous, of the reduction 
of the bread-ration at Vienna with 
the beginning of the offensive against 
us, shows that our foe is compelled 
to obey the rigid laws of necessity. 
Thus the whole Austrian army, so 
far as its effectives are concerned, has 
been largely reorganized in such wise 
as to eliminate or hold in check the 
internal dissensions between the dif- 
ferent races; and inspired by the 
courage born of extreme emergencies, 
has attacked simultaneously on a 
front of one hundred kilometres,— 
practically our whole front,— in one 
tremendous offensive. Our army has 
successfully withstood this assault. 
Another battle may have to be fought 
sooner or later; but meanwhile we are 
justified in recording a genuine victory 
for our arms. 

If, indeed, we think of the gigantic 
resources which are at the disposal of 
a modern offensive on a large scale, 
and of the superior numbers of the 
_ enemy along the whole of the assailed 
front,— so superior that at some 
points our troops had to contend 
against forces four times greater than 
their own, who fought always with 
valor and sometimes with the strength 
of desperation; if, moreover, we con- 
sider the ambitious designs of the 
offensive, revealed to us in official 
documents which have fallen into 
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our hands; and if we remember the 
concrete result of this offensive, 
which has come to a standstill, de- 
cisively and disastrously, in the moun- 
tain-zone, and has advanced to an 
average depth of one or two kilo- 
metres in‘a single sector of the plain- 
zone,— then we shall realize that, for 
the enemy, this is more than failure: 
it is defeat. 

‘Far removed from vainglory and 
presumption, animated by a faith, 
which, for the very reason that it is 
deep and sincere, excludes all eas- 
ily preconceived optimism, we await 
without boasting the difficult days 
which are in store for us. But we can 
and must ascertain and establish as 
historical truth some essential facts. 
And in the first place we must at once 
remove the erroneous impression by 
which we might be led to believe 
that the enemy’s offensive in the 
Altopiano and the Grappa has been 
simply a great demonstration in 
force —an impression which might 
arise from the mere fact of its brief 
duration. On the contrary, the truth 
is that the enemy attacked there with 
no less violence than at other points; 
that there he had objectives, whose 
threatening gravity was no less seri- 
ous but was, perhaps, even more 
dangerous than in other places. Be- 
cause of the varying character of the 
terrain, the battle took a different 
turn and wore itself out more swiftly 
than is usual, being restricted almost 
to the unity of time characteristic of 
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the battles of antiquity — namely, a 
single day. The attacks and counter- 
attacks were epic; the defense of the 
valley of the Brenta, upon which, 
strategically, the main force of the 
enemy converged, the aim being to 
break through our front, is worthy of 
being cited among the most furious 
and decisive battles in history. 

On the Altopiano di Asiago, the 
British and French forces fought side 
by side with our own troops, form- 


ing an army of threefold nationality, | 


which has fought with such harmoni- 
ous accord, with such fraternal fusion 
of mind, purpose, and tactics, that 
none more perfect could be found, or 
hoped for, in any national army. But 
this single reservation should perhaps 
be made: that the flame of rivalry, 
burning ever more intensely, spurred 
them on to emulation in bravery — 
to a most marvelous competition in 
which neither of the three could 
excel the others, so nearly equal was 
the tenacity of their resistance and 
the fury of their attack. 

On the Grappa,— the Mountain of 
the Fatherland,— the enemy found 
opposing him that strong, unvan- 
quished army, which already, after 
its terrible retreat from Cadore, had 
succeeded in building strong cause- 
ways under such difficulties that, 
even to-day, when we recall them, 
they seem legendary. This time the 
army acted like a steel spring of 
perfect quality: pressed together, it 
reacted almost automatically and 
shattered the enemy against the 
gorges and valleys. The just pride of 
the general who commanded it found 
utterance in this single wish: that the 
glorious mountain, with its Cyclopean 
works of defense, may be declared a 
national monument by the State. 
And, truly, the bare stones of the 
Grappa, sanctified by the blood of our 
heroes, are a more fitting testimony 
to the glory of the whole army, and 
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more worthy to exalt its name for 
centuries to come, than marble arches 
and gilded monuments. 

But no less gratitude does the 
Fatherland owe to the defenders 
of the Piave. Here the conditions 
of the fighting were very different. 
The bank of a river with a slow and 
intermittent current cannot be held 
by large forces without their being 
doomed to certain massacre, exposed 
as they are to a murderous fire from 
entrenched positions. We passed the 
river ourselves almost daily, with 
simple patrols, with no other purpose 
than to annoy the enemy. 

The real line of defense, therefore, 
had to be, and is, somewhat farther 
back: this line has been heroically de- 
fended after a succession of fierce inde- 
cisive combats; while for a long time 
the enemy has not even succeeded in 
driving us from the banks of the river. 

These admirable results could not 
have been obtained without great 
individual courage, as well as great 
collective courage. It is the victory 
of our private soldier, who, after 
three years of this terrible struggle, 
has once more found untouched within 
his soul the great enthusiasm of the 
first days of the national war, the 
same ardent bravery, the same spirit 
of sacrifice, consisting above all in 
fidelity to his chiefs and to his flag, 
loyalty to this our beloved and gener- 
ous soil, whose yellow ‘offspring I 
have seen in these latter days, con- 
cealing the trenches and covering the — 
wire-entanglements with its abun- 
dance, almost as if it would give tangi- 
ble evidence to the soldiers that it is 
their duty, too, to defend the generous 
soil which gave them life and suste- 
nance— the soil of their mother, Italy. 

Moreover, if we regard thearmy as 
a single powerful organism, an or- 
ganism whose various delicate, com- 
plex parts seem to be. governed by 
one soul, inspired by a secret harmony 
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in doing brave deeds, and to aim with 
united strength at a single supreme 
end — if we so regard it, its collective 
gallantry stands out in bold relief. 
He who, like myself, has been able 
to observe with what wonderful disci- 
pline and spontaneous exactness all 
arms obey one central will, must feel 
the greatest admiration for the illustri- 
ous general, the commander of the 
army, who in his ardent and assiduous 
work for that army, accomplished in 


the silent performance of his daily . 


duties, has become its strong and 
trustworthy restorer, and who is the 
genial and sagacious leader. 

But, above all, this vision of the 
unity of the military organism leads 
our thoughts to His Majesty the 
King; to the great encourager of our 
soldiers, whom he loves as his own 
sons; to the august chief of our army; 
to him who is well worthy to be 
regarded as summing up in himself all 
the great and noble virtues. 

Thus has Italian bravery asserted 
itself on land; and in the meantime, 
while the great echo of the heroic 
enterprise of Pola and of Commander 
Pelligrini has not yet died away, an- 
other battle has taken place at sea 
— this time, in the open sea. One 
squadron of two of our shallops 
attacked voluntarily the Austrian 
squadron of two superdreadnoughts 
and ten destroyers. At least one of 
the two large ironclads went to the 
bottom, and the other, besides one of 
the destroyers, has been made unfit 
for service for a long time to come. 
The two small Italian boats both 
returned to their port; and Com- 
mander Luigi Rizzo was entitled to 
hoist at the prow of his ship the 
valiant flag of victory —a victory 
which, because of the way in which it 
was won, may be called unique in 
naval history. 

Let every feeling of vainglory be 
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far from our souls. If our own civil 
superiority did not inspire us spon- 
taneously with a just sense of pro- 
portion, the very hour, the historical 
moment which is passing, so_ big 
with great events, and the sentiment 
that new and formidable trials may 
await us, would suffice to impose a 
graveand pensive attitude. But never- 
theless, after seven months of hard 
discipline and anxious meditation, 
after having fought against every ad- 
versity and endured every suffering, 
this people may be permitted, for one 
moment only, to manifest a feeling of 
legitimate pride; allow it to express 
all the emotion of its heart and soul — 
its heart and soul filled with gratitude 
to its soldiers and sailors, to the chiefs 
who lead them to victory. In honor 
of these heroes we will not raise 
grotesque wooden colossi into which 
nails are driven. We, on the contrary, 
can foretell that from the inexhausti- 
ble mind of the Italians there may 
spring forth to the glorious light of 
day a new divine artist, who, like 
Donatello m his San Giorgio or 
Michelangelo in his David, will create, 
in an eternal image of beauty, the 
symbol of the Italian soldier who too 
has opposed an enemy no less fearful 
than the giant and no less maleficent 
than the dragon. At present we keep 
these sentiments of admiration and 
gratitude enshrined in our hearts, 
waiting for the hour to come which 
will bring the victory of our just 
cause to us and our allies. But we 
are guilty of no inconsiderate and 
inept exultation, if from this place, 
at this moment, we say to those 
brave men, who defend our immortal 
Italy on the mountains, on the river, 
on the sea, and in the air: ‘O sons, 
our sons, for all that you have done, 
for all that you will do, your country 
thanks you, praises you, and blesses 
you!’ 

















‘THE LITTLE WIND FROM THE SEA’ 


BY VIOLA WOODS 


He lived by the sea, and he was al- 
ways writing a book. As he invariably 
left the windows open, the wind used 
to blow in and toss the manuscript 
away, so the book was never finished. 
It was the same with his countless 
cigarettes; he never smoked them 
more than halfway through, and his 
leavings would have been treasure- 
trove for any tramp. Though he 
drank wine extravagantly, he wasted 
it in the glass, and now that 1 come 
to remember his face, it seems as if 
God had never quite finished that. 

‘Life,’ he used to say, ‘is one con- 
tinual feast.” He did not add, which 
he might have done, ‘at somebody 
else’s expense.” But the woman with 
the great loving heart of an angel and 
the sense of humor he did not alto- 
gether appreciate, added it for him, 
and that answered as well. 

After all, most of us have at some 
time or other to pay for our guests, 
and I do not think there were many 
hosts who grudged the dinner. When 
people start writing a book — poetry 
is the worst — it is no rare experience 
for them to find their friends receding. 

Not so in this case; everybody was 
desperately expectant, and they used 
to drift in in the evening to hear the 
first chapters. 

They were so wonderful, those 
chapters, so satisfactory; as full of 
promise as a May morning. ‘I some- 
times feel I begin almost too well,’ he 
complained, and across the face which 
God had neglected to finish flitted the 
ghost of a smile. 

The first book he wrote was called 
The Wootton Road. 
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‘You see,’ he put it to them, ‘every- 
one who matters — all the right people 
go on the Wootton Road, but one can- 
not go on the Wootton Road with a 
very small maid-servant, and a very 
large dog afraid of its own shadow. 
One has to go on the Wootton Road 
by one’s self. There you will find them 
all, the people who matter — the 
people who have not :eared to touch 
capital: tinkers, vagabonds, gypsies, 
people who are here to-day, gone to- 
morrow, who leave behind them deso- 
late patches on the moor where they 
lit their fire for an hour.’ 

But when a thin streak of yellow 
lay like a golden sword across the 
horizon a little wind blew in from the 
sea and caught the pages, and no one 
ever saw the end of The Wootton Road. 

The next book he started was called 
The Evening Star. 

‘One does n’t really want the sun or 
the moon,’ he explained. ‘Why should 
one drag one’s self into the too cruel 
light of either? What one wants is 
the evening star; kind, benevolent, 
merciful — a continual twilight that 
does not give you sunstroke or send 
you crazy. .- 

And again everybody listened, for 
this book reached its fourth chapter. 
But one day a little wind blew in 
across a troubled water and The 
Evening Star was extinguished. 

It was then that he began The 
Unfinished Symphony. It was a book 
about all the women whom he had 
told he loved as he had never loved 
a woman before, and what safer state- 
ment can a man make than this one, 
which has the added decoration of the 
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truth, for when has one man ever 
loved two women in the same way? 

‘Like Cynara’s lover, I have been 
faithful in my fashion,’ he declared. 
‘Love has got to die somewhere, and 
personally I prefer to see him die like 
a gladiator in the arena than to watch 
him fall asleep by the fire.’ And his 
friends were more excited than ever, 
for the world has a mistaken idea that 
a man will write least about what he 
knows most. 

‘This is going to be a book of short 
stories, he told them. ‘Nothing 
would have pleased me better than 
to have been able to make it a long 
one. Fate has willed it otherwise. 
Somehow, all these stories have to be 
short, but though they have to be 
short, they are going to be very, very 
beautiful. A Song of Songs.’ 

“No one has ever heard the Song 
of Songs more than once,’ said the pale 
Russian, who knew all about music, 
‘and most of us never hear it at all.’ 

‘I have never heard any other, and 
now I am going to make a book about 
it. And, above all, I want the funerals 
to be gorgeous. I am like the poor, I 
want to spend all my savings on the 
funeral. [cannot endure anything ugly, 
any death duties. There is a good 
deal to be said for burial at sea — 
only I rather love to go back now and 
again and put a flower on a grave.’ 

So The Unfinished Symphony was 
started. 

There was the pale Russian in the 
conspirator’s coat whom he called 
‘Dearest’ because she was dearest. 
She never burned her fingers with 
anything more than her own cigarette 
end. ‘It was not so much that one 


noticed when he came, but it was so 
diabolical when he left,’ she had said. 
It had been that way with her. It 
had hurt to part with what she knew 
she did not want to keep. 
Then there was the woman with 





‘THE LITTLE WIND FROM THE SEA’ 


the great loving heart of an angel, 
and more sense of humor than was 
comfortable. Her he called ‘Darling,’ 
because she was darling. But he had 
not liked it when she called the funeral 
‘Getting the boot.’ 

‘It’s a last sunset,’ he corrected, 
‘and sunsets are beautiful things,’ 
which is undeniable. 

There was even the sweet, mild, 
virginal prospective wife and matron; 
the English maiden with the tradi- 
tional mother complexion and punt 
on the river; but he could not for the 
life of him remember what he had 
called her, and that is unfortunate 
when one is writing a memoir. 

‘I shall call her Vale,’ he decided. 
‘I think Vale is a satisfactory name 
for a woman.’ 

There were a good many tears at 
that funeral. ‘When shall I be happy 
again?’ she had asked. 

“When the May-trees flower once 
more,’ he had answered. 

And as it was June, and she was 
very young, she sighed. And the 
autumn followed, and with it a little 
wind, and The Unfinished Symphony 
floated out with a few dry leaves. 

Then came the war. Drums were 
on the Wootton Road, and of course 
he went — no one went sooner. He 
had often made life tortuous and 
whimsical, but over the national crisis 
he was perfectly virile, normal, un- 
complicated, and he who had loved to 
sleep in an imperial bed with steps up 
to it, lay in the mud with the rest. 
‘It’s all hideous, hideous, but some- 
how there is nowhere else where one 
could be.’ 

He was extremely gallant; wearying 
and troublesome to his superiors be- 
yond expression, and he _ received 
enormous mails. He got sundry deco- 
rations, but no promotion; and while 
others became majors, captains, and 
staff officials, a rainbow spread over 
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the humble breast of a second-lieu- 
tenant. God, who had not finished his 
face, was very good to him, and just 
as life had given him no wounds, so 
battle miraculously spared him; for 
he was pitifully fearful of pain, in- 
tolerant of suffering, and once more 
he wrote — through the blood and 
the noise and the fire he wrote. He 
started a book about the war. There 
was a chapter about the soldier poets 
who broke into song — the starved 
mind blossoming in the arid and un- 
favorable places. There was a chapter 
called ‘The Channel of Grace,’ which 
told how the touch of brutal fact 
mysteriously woke rapture. There 
was a chapter called ‘Afterwards.’ 
But there was to be no afterwards. 

A stray bullet had him in the end. 
As kind, but hasty, hands laid him 
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out on the damp earth, his ears were 
full of sound, and a new music echoed — 
through the undreamed mansions. of 
his failing being. It was the Song of 
Songs at last. And the ultimate arms 
went round him; and his head, which 
had rested on so many hearts, rested 
on the deeper one of his eternal 
mother. 

‘It was not so much that one no- 
ticed when he came, but it was so 
diabolical when he left,’ said the 
Russian. 

And in her eyes, which were like 
Northern Lakes, there was not a.tear. 

High up on the green cliff the hasty 
cross stretched its arms towards the 
sunset, which is a beautiful thing, 
and the little wind from the sea blew 
on the only book that was ever 
finished. 


THE VICTORIAN VOLCANO 


Mr. AsquitH began his Romanes 
lecture in Oxford by noticing ‘the 
curious fact’ that only queens had 
given their names to epochs in Eng- 
lish literature. The explanation is 
simple. It is not that literature has 
flourished only under queens; for 
Milton wrote under two kings and the 
Commonwealth, and the years which 
produced Wordsworth, Byron, Shel- 
ley, Keats, and Scott were not desti- 
tute of literature. But many kings 
with whom the country has been blest 
have had the same names; to speak of 
the Carolean Age is ambiguous, and 
to speak of the Third-Georgian Age 
cumbersome. Whereas, with queens, 
the distinction is precise and con- 
venient, since Providence has hitherto 


bestowed upon us only one Elizabeth, 
one Anne, and one Victoria. 

Only one Victoria—and most peo- 
ple are inclined to add, ‘happily, only 
one.’ Into such disfavor has the 
Great White Queen, with all her age, 
descended. Early, Middle, or Late, 
the Victorian Age meets with little 
mercy from our present critics and 
historians. Recently, it is true, mil- 
liners attempted, with tender solici- - 
tude, to revive the Early Victorian 
costume, crinolines and all, and, but 
for the war, we might have had 
whiskers back. But munition girls and 
women on the land do not adopt 
Early Victorian modes, and revivals of 
dress are as vain as revivals of May- 
poles. Almost to everyone the very 
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mention of the word ‘Victorian’ calls 
up the picture of a vanished age which 
none wishes to restore —‘an age of 
self-satisfied complacency, of pros- 
perity leaping and bounding like a 
kangaroo, and of a charity which 
began abroad. In that .age, as we 
imagine it, virtue raged unchecked, 
the open secret of England’s great- 
ness was proclaimed in the language 
of Sinai, our poorer brethren were en- 
couraged to pursue their toil in this 
vale of tears by hopes of celestial 
rewards, and the middle classes en- 
tered upon a more immediate millen- 
nium of domestic comfort, chastened 
by a pious tedium. The rustling maids 
serpentined into family prayers; the 
Sunday sermon was discussed above 
the Sunday joint; a Blanket Soci- 
ety occupied the winter evenings; 
a Missionary Meeting supplied an 
annual gayety; with luggage strapped 
and tarpaulined on the roof of the 
railway coach, the family, clutching 
spades and buckets, started for the 
August sands; young ladies looked 
arch, and fainted; middle-aged gentle- 
men shed tears, even upon the floor 
of the House; towns spread with the 
rapid malignity of plagues, and econo- 
mists called their desolation progress. 

There was a kind of literature — 
and good literature too—which suit- 
ed such surroundings, or could be made 
to suit. Macaulay was nearly always 
safe, sensible, robust; and even his 
Whiggery was dlways on the side of 
wealth. It was a relief to find in 
Tennyson an acknowledged poet, 
who could be put in the hands of 
young persons, and was received at 
Court. Maud was a little Byronic, 
certainly, and unpleasant relationships 
were suggested in the IJdyls of 


the King. But Elaine, illustrated by 
Doré, made a suitable giftbook for 
the family doctor, and, if religious 
into the serious 


doubts intruded 
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stanzas of In Memoriam, everything 
came right in the end, and the final 
description of the sister’s wedding 
was correct, even to ‘the white- 
favor’d horses.’ For historical ro- 
mance and the sturdy qualities of gen- 
tlemanly Christianity, no one could 
beat Charles Kingsley, and his talk 
about the lower classes and half- 
educated artisans might easily be 
skipped. Thackeray was a satiric 
rogue, it is true, but his heart really 
gushed with tenderness, and _his 
heroines did everything that young 
ladies should. Dickens was irresistibly 
droll, and if he urged people to extend 
the bounty of good cheer to the 
deserving poor, there was no harm in 
that; for everyone wished to be kind, 
and it was a Christian privilege to 
distribute God’s good gifts. If the 
typical Victorians required typical 
literature to wile away their com- 
fortable leisure and stimulate their 
emotions up to the limits of propriety, 
they had enough to occupy them, and 
that of the very best. 

When we hear the Victorian Age 
and Victorian literature spoken of, 
such, we suppose, are the pictures at 
once formed in our minds. And yet 
how untrue they are, and how un- 
worthy of our astonishing grand- 
parents! From the reports — the in- 
complete reports —of Mr. Asquith’s 
lecture it appears- that he dwelt 
upon the falsity of these superficial 
conceptions. At the very beginning, 
he noticed ‘the almost paradoxi- 
cal incongruity between what might 
be aptly termed the outward and the 
inward life of the Victorian Age’; and 
when, in a later passage, he observed 
that ‘the note of revolt was not 
characteristic of that age,’ we must 
conclude that he was thinking only 
of the outward life. Remembering 
Chartism, the struggles for trade- 
unions and the extension of the 
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Franchise; remembering the dock- 
strikes and coal-strikes, or, in Ire- 
land, the Fenians and the Plan of 
Campaign; we are not sure that, even 
within those limits, the observation 
would be true. Of the inward life it is 
entirely false. Revolt was the domi- 
nant and characteristic note of Vic- 
torian thought. To find parallels in 
revolution of thought one could only 
go to the age of the Renaissance or to 
the century of Athenian genius. There 
was hardly an established doctrine of 
belief, hardly a recognized principle of 
conduct, and hardly an accepted 
theory of speculation which the Vic- 
torians did not challenge, criticize, 
modify, or overthrow. 
something Titanic in the violence of 
their seditions — more than Titanic, 
for they succeeded in their conflicts, 
and the powers against which they 
rebelled trembled and passed away. 
If ever a twilight obscured the ac- 
cepted gods, it was in the Victorian 
Age. The surface of the country 
might appear undisturbed; the mid- 
dle classes might pursue temporal 
and eternal rewards in uninterrupted 
tranquillity; landowners might ex- 
tend their preserves, and colonists 
extend the Empire; royalty might or- 
ganize international exhibitions, and 
the Crystal Palace stand as a symbol 
of perpetual peace; but the founda- 
tions of life itself were shaken, the 
heart of the world heaved with erup- 
tive perturbation, and, beneath that 
placid surface, glowed the volcanic 
fires of thought. 

By the terms of the lectureship, 
Mr. Asquith thought himself limited 
to literature; religion and politics he 
regarded as rigorously excluded. But, 
happily, he did not rigorously ex- 
clude them, for it was exactly in the 
regions of religion and politics that 
the Victorian revolution was most 
vehement and produced the most 
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lasting effects. As to religion, con- 
sider, on the one side, how vast a 
change was signified in the names of 
Newman, Keble, and Pusey; how 
deeply even the Anglican Church was 
stirred by this revolt; what bonds 
of commonplace were broken; what 
beauty was added to her traditions 
and services; what zeal and power of 
renunciation to her priesthood. On 
the purely scientific side, there is no 
need to recall the name of Darwin, 
for the methods of that genius of 
revolution have revolutionized every 
phase of knowledge — religious, his- 
torical, and natural alike — and Hux- 
ley would now scarcely find an enemy 
awaiting his onslaught upon his tram- 
pled battlefields. But let us rather 
remember the simpler and more lim- 
ited effect of historical and schol- 
arly criticism applied by the Vic- 
torians to religious documents and 
accepted beliefs. Few of the present 
generation can realize how startling, 
how terrifying, the results of that 
criticism at, first appeared. The rev- 
olution in thought seemed to shat- 
ter man’s spiritual existence, and 
piteous lamentations arose from such 
as lingered lovingly in the ruined 
temples. All now are silent. Criticism 
has been absorbed in faith. But read 
the Victorian Essays and Reviews, or 
Ecce Homo, or Literature and Dogma, 
and wonder why such moderate and 
religious books were once received 
with frightened screams of execration. 

Commercialism, Industrialism, In- 
dividualism, Competition, the gospel 
of laissez-faire — there is no denying 
it: all were Victorian, and all flour- 
ished and abounded. Who, can even 
realize the suffering and degradation 
of ‘the working classes’ as factories 
multiplied, new pits were ‘exploited,’ 
and owners rose from stolid comfort to 
fastidious luxury? Yet how persistent 
was the protest of revolt, and how 
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fearless the band of rebellious leaders! 
In the sphere of action, Robert Owen 
was a Victorian, and so was Lord 
Shaftesbury. In the sphere of words, 
Disraeli’s early novels uttered the 
cry of the poor. Carlyle’s pamphlets 
raised the ‘condition-of-England ques- 
tion,’ and cleft great rents in the 
self-satisfaction of accepted Liberal- 
ism. Under his indignant influence 
Ruskin gave to the service of man 
the powers meant for the delight of 
artistic drawing-rooms, William Mor- 
ris followed the same; disconcerting 
course. Mill disowned the labors of 
a lifetime, and turned to Socialism 
for his hope. Matthew Arnold pene- 
trated the skull of Philistia with a 
sling and stone. Dickens wrote of 
the poor and of children till they 
grew into living and sensitive things. 
Thomas Hardy revealed the primal, 
the essential, sorrows and ironies of 
common life. The Fabian writers 
designed a gradual and systematic 
upheaval and overturn of economic 
existence. All these subversive agents 
were Victorian, and it is absurd to 
think of an age as stable and: self- 
satisfied in cruel equanimity when 
forces so fiery and persistent were 
undermining the ground beneath the 
feet and piling explosives there. 

In the less political arts also it was 
an age of strong revolt. In painting, 
Turner and Whistler were Victorians, 
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after all; and, what may seem more 
surprising now, the Pre-Raphaelites 
were accounted rebels. Only the 
Royal Academy remained unchanged, 
nailing a glorious ‘Semper Eadem’ 
to its mast, where still it flutters. 
Among novelists, what daring of new 
passion in the Brontés! What wealth 
of thought in George Eliot (after 
all)! What splendor of vitality, what 
freedom and breadth of vision in 
George Meredith! In poetry, with gen- 
erous abundance, Browning restored 
the gravity of thought to verse; 
Swinburne lavished upon the age a 
defiant passion of beauty and revolu- 
tion; Landor an impassioned perfec- 


‘tion; Rossetti a jeweled enchantment. 


These are the names which we ought 
to think of when we speak of the 
Victorians, though we do not think 
of them. What half-century in our 
history can show genius so various 


and of such high endowment asthe 
years between 1840 and 1890? It 
was an age of singular activity and 
freedom of thought, pursuing truth or 


beauty without reserves, untram- 
meled by political censorship, and 
not stifled in floods of political re- 
wards. Preéminently it was an age 
of revolt, and only ignorance or self- 
conceit can prompt our generation to 
condemn it for the dull traditions and 
mediocre moralities which, in fact, it 
summoned to trial and deposed. 














Nations, like individuals, are apt 
to live in ignorance of the repute which 
they bear among their neighbors, and 
even among their friends. Then comes 
a great war, and their eyes are opened: 
secret hatreds, misunderstandings, and 
treacheries are revealed, and they real- 
ize what was being thought of them in 
the days when they counted on the 
good will, perhaps on the admiration, 
of all the world. 

But if war brings cruel surprises of 
this kind, it also brings in many cases 
a consoling revision of estimates; the 
strain may prove not only the material 
strength of a people, but the value of 
the still more important ideas upon 
which depend their spiritual vitality 
and power of resistance. When this 
is the case our neighbors think of us 
for the future according to the quali- 
ties we have displayed in the hour 
of danger, and they rightly attribute 
these qualities not to the effort of the 
moment, but to the fundamental char- 


acter of the community and its his-- 


toric training. 

It has fallen to me within the last 
few months to examine statements 
from Allied and friendly countries as 
to our national prestige before the 
war and our probable influence after 
it. The impression left upon my mind 
is a strong one. As to the past I think 
there can be no doubt that for thirty 
years we have been deliberately slan- 
dered and belittled by our enemies, 
working to undermine all belief in 
our intellectual vitality, by means 
of suggestion, of substitution, and of 
carefully manipulated evidence. 





OUR NATIONAL PRESTIGE AFTER THE WAR 


BY SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 





The whole book trade of the Conti- 
nent was passing under German con- 
trol. In great universities of neutral 
countries ‘the students, and even the 
teachers, knew of and used German 
books, but were ignorant even of the 
existence of English books. They even 
argued that good English books did 
not exist.” No wonder: for our sup- 
planters had taken.care that English 
literature and art should be known to 
that country mainly through the 
medium of vulgar post-cards, cheap 
erotic novels, and the plays of our few 
decadents and cranks. Of one such 
play another deponent says: ‘What an 
absurdly false view of British medical 
men (who as far as I have been able 
to see, are an excellent type of men) 
do we get by looking at them through 
this writer’s spectacles! I do not 
wonder that his plays were immensely 
popular in Germany before the war.’ 
Another remarks, quite indepen- 
dently, that in his country no one 
would consult an English doctor even 
in an emergency; it would be fatal, 
for the English have no science. 
Again it is no ‘wonder; for from a 
different source come instances of 
scientific as well as literary fraud. A 
new operation or method is invented 
in England; in the German periodicals, 
which supply the world’s scientific 
information, the discovery is ignored, 
until some German practitioner has 
adopted it successfully. It is then 
announced under his name, and goes 
forth as ‘Piggensticher’s operation,’ 
the latest proof of Germany’s suprem- 
acy in science. 
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To an English professional man it is 
difficult to deal with such conduct; he 
puts his trust in the greatness of 
truth, and has hitherto failed to 
realize that it would be better to see 
truth prevailing by less expensive 
means than universal war. Propa- 
ganda is simply disinfection — a dis- 
agreeable necessity in a world where 
treachery is endemic. 

But I have an equally strong im- 
pression that for the immediate future 
at any rate the war will have cleared 
the air. A typical piece of evidence is 
this, from a native of a country not 
too favorable to us. ‘We have been 
reading the touching book of a hero’s 
letters which you kindly sent us.... 
We have never loved England and the 
English as we do it during this war in 
which you are staking your all to 
save the liberty of European nations.’ 
From a French naval officer comes a 
warm appreciation of another young 
Englishman’s war letters, and from 
an American the remark, ‘Your war 
literature is more convincing than all 
the diplomatists in Europe.’ A Span- 
iard, a Chinese official, and an Italian 
soldier claim with pride that of all 
nations it is in each case their own 
which has by nature most in common 
with ours. A Scandinavian assures us 
that in the world after the war English 
life and character. will be eagerly 
studied, to find the secret of our 
national greatness. 

I do not know whether this will be 
so; but I think it well may be, and 
with good reason. It is clear to most 
even now, and will hereafter be clear 
to all, that this war is a clash not of 
interests, but of ideals, a struggle not 
between countries so much as between 
alternative forms of life. The German 
offers the world two ideals in one — 
scientific method and the reign of 
force. For their attainment the price 
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is slavery and decimation — in other 
words, military service under an 
autocracy. The bargain, even for the 
German himself, is a bad one, for by 
it the state takes everything and 
gives almost nothing. Our individual- 
ism, on the other hand, may be said 
to take almost nothing, but to risk 
everything. It is true, but the risk 
has not yet ruined us, and we shall 
not repeat it. 

In the meantime the heroism of our 
sons has ennobled all their forefathers, 
and shown of what enduring stuff our 
civilization has been built up. It lasts 
because it is fitted to human life, 
which is not. made out of mechanical 
method and brute force, but is in its 
nature social and universal, abhorring 
cruelty and privilege. When they 
once more have leisure to think and 
compare, the majority of mankind, 
whose chief concern, after all, is life, 
will not fail to mark the difference 
between the world as dreamed by the 
Treitschkes, Bernhardis, and Revent- 
lows and the world as actually made 
by the Englishman; between existence 
under cast-iron theories, relentless 
laws of nature, and survival of might, 
and our practice of live-and-let-live, 
which accords with the most funda- 
mental distinction between manhood 


‘and beasthood. 


The League of Nations will be a 
final proof: to the Englishman it will 
be but a greater freedom, a widening 
of his earthly home; to the German 
theorist it will bear the terrible aspect 
of a new world, into which he can- 
not enter unless he turn and repent 
and become one with those whom 
he has despised and violated. We 
shall be judged once more by our 
fellow men; and this time the judg- 
ment will be a truer one. For the 
future let us see to it that we are 
better known. 





‘OR BOTH’ 


‘Coup dinner!’ exclaimed Frederic. 
‘I’m sick of cold salmon and salads 
and blancmanges.’ 

‘Cherchez la femme,’ I replied. 

‘Not Dora again?’ he groaned. 

“Yes, Dora again,’ I sighed. 

‘Why don’t you give her notice? 
I’d make a better cook myself.’ 

‘Unfortunately,’ I said, ‘I’m unable 
to give this Dora notice. I’m speaking 
of the Dora who threatens a hundred- 
pound fine or six months’ imprison- 
ment, or both.’ 

‘What is 
Frederic. 

‘Gas,’ I replied. 

“It’s all gas,’ said Frederic. 

“No, it is n’t,’ I said. ‘It’s electric 


it this time?’ asked 


light too, and shortly it will be coal. 
I have had a notice from the gas com- 
pany, warning me to keep a constant 
watch on the gas metre in case I 


exceed the rationed allowance. If I 
do exceed they must report me to the 
Board of Trade, who will fine me a 
hundred pounds or imprison me for 
six months, or both. I’ve been to the 
gas office and they’ve given me half- 
an-hour’s careful instruction on read- 
ing the metre, but I don’t understand 
it in the least. There are three faces. 
On the right one the hands always go 
forward like a clock. On the middle 
one they always go backward like 
the barometer. The third, I believe, 
is neutral. -But I defy anyone to 
understand them. I’m sure the gas 
company must be deploring its lost 
opportunities now it is for the first 
time awake to the utter inability of 
the public to read its metres or 
check its consumption of gas. I 
was wondering, dear, if you would 
mind if I had the metre hung in the 


hall, where the barometer is, or stood 
on the dining-room mantelpiece in 
place of the clock. Or I might have 
the coal cellar turned into a sitting- 
room for me. ‘The metre is there 
already, and we shall not want the 
coal cellar for coal, as we shall be 
able to keep the coal ration in the 
scuttles. The only question, as far 
as I can see, is which of us will go to 
prison,’ I continued. 

‘I shall, most certainly,’ said Fred- 
eric eagerly. ‘I am the head of the 
house and as such responsible for its 
actions.’ 

‘No, dear,’ I said tenderly, ‘I must 
accept responsibility for the confi- 
dence you repose in me. I will go to 
prison and you shall pay the hundred- 
pound fine.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said Frederic stiffly, 
‘but I insist on going to prison. I 
will consent to no half-measures. I 
will gladly pay the hundred-pound 
fine on condition of being sent to 
prison for six months.’ 

‘Frederic,’ I said, ‘how can you be 
so selfish? You know it is my turn 
to go to prison. I gave way to you 
about food hoarding and obscuring 
lights at dusk and everything else, 
and now it is my turn. I can’t help it 
that they would n’t prosecute you. 
My innocent and quiet mind longs 
for the hermitage of a prison cell. 
Think of it. No shopping no ser- 
vants, no catering, no bacon, no lard, 
no cheese, no syrup, no offal, no 
responsibility. Your meals brought 
hot to you by a servant who cannot 
give you notice. It would save my 
reason, which I feel is just going when 
I buy leeks and artichokes at the 
grocer’s, and the butcher’s window is 
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full of daffodils and blackberry jam; 
and I bought the marmalade yester- 
day at the oilshop and the kippers 
from the baker. And, Frederic,’ I 
said, ‘I believe they compel you to 
have a hot bath in prison, at least 
I know they do in the workhouse, and 
I expect it is the same in prison. There 
will be:no more hot baths here with 
the limited gas and coal ration.’ 

A groan from Frederic made me 
pause. The agonized expression on 
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his face wrung my heart. ‘I expect 
I’ll have to let you go to prison, 
Frederic dear,’ I said, ‘now that I 
think of the baths. A bath you must 
have even if you have to go to prison 
for it — you shall go.’ 

The light of inspiration broke over 
Frederic’s face. 

‘Why could n’t we both go?’ he 
cried. 

‘Why not?’ I said; ‘it certainly says 
“or both.”’’ 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 


BY MURIEL HARRIS 


You kept geese — gray geese — at 
Fotheringham because there was a 
common and a pond, and not because 
there was a European war and gray 
geese were handy at earning their 
own living. The pond was by the 
church, and by the pond was a black- 
thorn bush, its white blossoms show- 
ing stark and dazzling against the 
pale blue sky of spring. Directly you 
saw the geese in their muddy habita- 
tion next the blacksmith’s you knew 
there must be a common and a pond, 
and probably a church. There were 
cottages round the edge of the com- 
mon, most of them very old indeed, 
two brand new —a landlord’s con- 
cession to democracy. 

The church was new too, brand 
new, horribly new. It was full of 
edges. The rooftree was aggressively 
straight, the windows mathematical. 
Even the rose tree over the porch 
had to be fastened up with new bits 
of cloth — compelled to feel at home. 


The old church had been burnt down 
—some said by the suffragettes — 
before the European War. And the 
new one was only finished at the end 
of 1914. It marked a period. Its new 
edges marked a new age. There were 
no monuments in it — only the Roll 
of Honor. 
Some two hundred names made a 
good showing, the village thought. 
It was proud of its Roll of Honor. 
There had never been anything so 
public which concerned it quite so 
intimately. It had been designed by 
the vicar’s daughter, who had learned 
painting. It was headed Dulce est pro 
patria mort, and it had a border of 
purple grapes, which the village 
thought very talented and suitable. 
The names were entered in copy 
book hand, very nice and even, and 
several of them had crosses against 
them. The crosses were not so even. 
It is not easy to do gold crosses 
regularly. But the vicar’s daughter 
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knew everyone of the two hundred 
names, and she felt that nothing less 
than gold would do, so the crosses 
were irregular. 

John Harding, Thomas Mason, 
Richard Smith — there was a cross 
against Richard Smith. They were 
really Jack and Tom and Dick in the 
village, only being in church and on a 
rollof honormakes a difference. They 
had idled and worked in the village, 
and played cricket on the common, and 
kept rabbits, and thrown stones into. 
the pond where the gray geese earned 
their own living. And Richard Smith 
— Dick of the village — had been 
killed in Palestine—a place with 
which the village was far more familiar 
than .with all those foreign names; 
and Tom and Jack were in France, 
and Tom’s mother said he was always 
so handy about the house, nothing 
he could n’t do, and she told Dick’s 
mother — Richard Smith, who was 
killed in Palestine — that she ought 
to be thankful her Dick could n’t 
feel cold and wet and miserable any 
more. And Dick’s mother went to 
church, and her throat tightened 
when she looked at the Rell of Honor 
and at Richard Smith with a gold 
cross beside it. And wives and girls 
went to church and looked at the Roll 
of Honor made by the vicar’s daugh- 
ter, and the wives prayed for their 


husbands and the girls for their. 


lovers, yet when a gold cross was 
added to the roll there was, all the 
same, a shock of surprise that such 
things — from distant lands — should 
reach Fotheringham with its gray 
geese and its common and its pond 
and the white blackthorn beside the 
pond. The Roll of Honor said con- 
fidently that it was sweet to die for 
your country —the village did not 
make much of Latin — sweet, when 
you were young and strong like Jack 
and Tom and Dick of the village, and 
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liked cricket and girls and ferrets and 
the cottage on the edge of the com- 
mon with its garden full of crocuses 
and daffodils and primroses. Dick 
did not mean to die for anybody when 
he set out on his last crusade. That 
was reserved for Richard Smith. 

Some day Richard Smith’s name 
with those of his comrades would be 
translated into stone-and would look 
down from the wall of the new little 
church — new no longer and filled 
with historic memory —and sleepy 
children would think of Thomas 
Mason, not as a human boy who had 
thrown stones into the gray goose 
pond, but as a monument, a piece of 
graven stone — something to arrest — 
their roving eye. The casual passer-by 
‘would enter the coolness of the old- 
new church and would read the names 
of the men — Thomas Mason was a 
man, even if Tom was only a boy — 
of the village of Fotheringham who 
had laid down their lives in the Great 
European war for the cause of free- 
dom, and that it was sweet to die for 
one’s country. And he would have 
visions of martial music and serried 
bayonets and helmeted warriors; of 
women standing at their doors, their 
children on their arm, waving their 
handkerchiefs, and all the time it 
would only have been Jack and Tom 
and Dick of the village who went 
away to foreign parts. And perhaps 
the vicar’s daughter of the period 
would, with sudden thought, put some 
daffodils to commemorate the heroes 
of the great European war, the men 
who saved the England of the prim- 
roses and the little purple daphne 
and the gray geese upon the common. 
But she would think of them as men, 
as heroes, because their names were 
graven in stone in the church, and 
not as boys who threw stones and 
liked girls and were out for adventure 
and suffered and died—some in 
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pain, some who had n’t meant to die 
at all and could not realize the thing 


that was to come upon them. And she. 


would not know that the agony of 

one age is the romance of the next; 

that those who suffer know not 

romance, and that those who know 

romance know not suffering; that 
The Manchester Guardian 
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the two never meet and never know; 
she would not know that Tom and 
Jack and Dick would have laughed 
and blushed and looked awkward 
if they could have seen little children 
looking at their names with wide 
eyes and being told that they were 
heroes. 


THE DRAGON IN EXILE 


BY J. 0.-P. BLAND 


WHEN, years hence, the world at 
peace has leisure to cast its final profit 
and loss account of the great war, 
this much, at least, there will be to 
set against all its burden of sorrow 
and suffering and waste, that millions 
of men from far flung lands have been 
taught to know each other better, 
to take from experience a broader and 
a clearer view of life than they could 
ever have learned from books or 
preachers. Something has surely been 
accomplished, for nations as for indi- 
viduals, to remove the barriers of 
class and creed and caste, to eradicate 
some of the primordial human in- 
stincts, born of ages of ignorance and 
prejudice. You cannot work or fight 
for four years in a good cause side by 
side with your fellow man, be he white 
or yellow or brown, without discover- 
ing in him some unsuspected virtues, 
and making friendly allowance for 
the fact that he was born in a strange 
land. 

For example: millions of Britons 
from the homeland and overseas (be- 
sides Frenchmen and Americans), 
who have made the acquaintance of 


the Chinese coolie corps in France, 
will, hereafter, have a far better con- 
ception of things Chinese and a 
kindlier feeling for the sons of Hau 
than they had evolved in the past, 
from the history of our China wars 
or lurid tales of the Boxer rising, or 
memories of that shameless party-cry 
which won an election in England not 
so long ago. ‘East is East, and West is 
West, and never the twain shall meet,’ 
sings Kipling. It is a sweeping judg- 
ment, and, like all such, unjust for 
all its foundation of truth. For what 
more does it amount to, after all, 
than recognition of the elemental race 
barrier, of the eternal antagonisms of 
creed and color, that underlie the 
struggle for survival on this perplexing 
planet? Eighteen years ago, when the 
Allies were marching on Peking under 
the leadership of the mailed fist, what 
would have been said or done to the 
man who prophesied that thousands 
of the next generation of Boxers would 
cross the seas to serve the cause of 
the Allies in France against that same 
mailed fist? 
Thoughts of these things were in 
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my mind one day, not long since, when 
it was given to me to witness the fore- 
gathering of East and West, under 
peculiarly interesting conditions, at 
the Havre. To be precise, the day was 
Thursday, the 13th of June. It was a 
day of no particular importance in our 
calendar, but to the Chinese it was 
the fifth day of the fifth moon, and, 
therefore, the Festival of the Dragon. 
For the ten thousand coolies who 
labor unceasingly at the discharge 
of ships’ cargoes and other war 
work in and about the old Norman 
port, it was high holiday. You, who 
have followed in the press from afar 
the earth-shaking triumphs of young 


China under the Republic, who have, 


heard that since the revolution the 
Chinese Government has adopted the 
Western calendar, together with frock 
coats, votes for women, and all the 
rest of it, you may object that the 
Dragon Festival went by the board 
together with the Manchu dynasty 
and pigtails and the trimetrical classic. 
No doubt it did, on paper, for the 
_edification of diplomats, financiers, and 
missionaries, and for the greater glory 
of a handful of predatory politicans 
at Peking. But for the toiling masses 
of the Chinese people the Dragon 
Festival remains nevertheless a na- 
tional institution, no more to be 
abolished by presidential mandate than 
the canons of Confucius, or the grow- 
ing of opium, or the binding of lily- 
feet in maidens. It is an ancient 
people and it loveth ancient things; 
and so, on the fifth day of the fifth 
moon (prehistoric style) it continues 
as of old to collect and pay its debts 
and to do other seemly and seasonable 
things to celebraté the memory of a 
certain virtuous Minister of State 
who, because of rottenness in high 
places, committed suicide (thus runs 
the legend) about 450 B.c. It is of no 
importance that the name of this 
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superior man has long since been for- 
gotten: the sons of Hau are quite 
content to do reverence to the dim 
and distant memory of such a phe- 
nomenon, and to persevere, after the 
patient, unquestioning manner of their 
race, in their annual quest for his 
mortal remains. 

For the sturdy natives of Shantung 
who, by their presence and their labor 
of days, now testify in France to 
the fact that the East has heard the 
West a-calling, this celebration of the 
Dragon Festival was necessarily some- 
what of a makeshift and a compro- 
mise. It lacked the central features 
of dragon-bouts, paper money, and 
that ancient symbolic ritual, where- 
with the faithful are wont to go forth, 
to seek the mortal coil of him who 
lived and died a model mandarin. 
But it is an essential tenet of Chinese 
philosophy to like what you can get 
when you cannot get what you would 
like, and the leave-squads of highly 
cheerful coolies, who pervaded the 
busy streets of the Havre that Thurs- 
day morning, found many joys to 
compensate them for the privations 
of exile. In the first place, they were 
all well clothed, well paid, and well 
fed; enjoying, in fact, a state of bodily 
well-being to which no coolies in China 
would ever hope to aspire. -Do not 
the ever generous (if somewhat un- 
discriminating) authorities at White- 
hall provide these Asiatics with meat 
three times a day, not to mention 
bread, rice, vegetables, sugar, cheese, 
and all the other things that go to 
the making of British war rations? 
When Wang Ching-fu and his friends 
return in due season to the unseasoned 
rice bowl of lean seasons in Shantung 
they will, at least, have known three 
unforgettable years of fatness beyond 
the dreams of gluttony, and with the 


* blissful certainty of ample daily bread, 


each man receives a franc a day, 
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over and above the maintenance al- 
lowance paid to his family in China. 

A Dragon Festival, unmarred by 
household bills, without the cus- 
tomary visits to pawnbrokers and 
usurers; a festival with money to 
burn and a town full of good things 
to buy withal — no wonder that the 
little groups of coolies were grinning 
as one man amidst the fearful joys 
of dumb-show shopping, making the 
ancient streets of the Havre resound 
with strange, cheerful noises of the 
East. One man I met in the Public 
Garden — a flat-nosed, genial fellow 
of the Sancho Panza type — carrying 
with infinite pride a bunch of red 
peonies, one of the few flowers in the 
Havre market to remind these exiles 
of springtime in their native land, a 
flower very appropriate, by classical 
tradition, for the celebration of the 
festival. He was a strange vision, this 
son of Hau, still wearing on his feet the 
native cotton shoes of Shantung, his 
legs bedecked with khaki puttees and 
on his head a saucy Homburg hat. 
Sniffing ecstatically at his peonies, he 
was heading for the tramway that 
would take him back to camp, all 
oblivious of the strangeness of the 
world about him, quite unconscious 
of his own fantastic presence in it. 
Around and about him, enjoying their 
hour of ease and their place in the 
sun, were fighting men from all the 
four corners. of the earth — Belgians 
and Russians (flotsam, these, now 
working at munitions), Americans 
and Australians, Britishers of every 
description, Indians and Portuguese 
—not to mention a cheerful con- 
tingent of ‘Waacs’ and ‘Wrens’—a 
very kaleidoscopic epitome of the 
history of the war. But the man from 
Shantung went his way through that 
sun-flecked garden as if all these were 
but fleeting shadows on the Painted 
Veil, as if he himself and his peonies 
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were the only realities. His Oriental 
soul was evidently worlds away, either 
lost in memories of bygone days or 
weaving roseate dreams about the 
coming flash. 

Coming up softly from behind, I 
asked in his own tongue how much 
he had given for the flowers and what 
he was going to do with them? 

You cannot surprise the East; its 
imperturbability is inbred, elemental, 
the result of centuries of fatalism, not 
merely a defensive armor like that of 
the Scot. Without surprise, without 
even an indication of mild interest, 
but with the serene courtesy of his 
race, he replied that the flowers had 
cost him two days’ pay — two ‘flancs,’ 
as he put it. As for their purpose, was 
not the tapir aware that this was the 
fifth day of the fifth moon? There was 
to be a special big chow-chow at the 
camp that evening, and what could 
be more suitable to the occasion than 
peonies? Whereupon, we fell to talk- 
ing. It was good work and good living 
in France, he said. By the end of his 
three years, fourteen months hence, 
he hoped to have saved many dollars. 
Perhaps, if the war was not over by 
then, he would sign on again. But 
was it true, as he had heard, that there 
was trouble also in China? Had there 
been looting of cities by bandits in 
Shantung? Was his family in any 
danger at Wei-hai-wei? It is worthy 
of note that, in his opinion, the middle 
kingdom will know no lasting peace 
until the old order is reéstablished 
with the Dragon Throne and all 
foolish talkers forcibly suppressed. 
Why, he asked, did not England help 
to put down the pirates and robbers 
who make the Chinese people to eat 
bitterness? 

On our way to the labor camp we 
met one of the Coolie Companies 
celebrating the occasion by a full-dress 
procession, headed by its flag, all 
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very pleased and proud. Also we met 
a regiment of American troops in full 
marching order, and again, further on, 
some. squads of German prisoners 
under escort, returning to work. My 
Chinese friend paid no attention to 
the Germans; but the Americans drew 
speech from the depths of his philo- 
sophic detachment. ‘Those are over- 
seas men,’ he observed; ‘they are 
going to help the French to fight.’ 
Then, after a pause and incidentally, 
as if recording an axiom, he added, 
‘We Chinese do not fight.’ It was 
said complacently, but there was, 
nevertheless, an unmistakable impli- 
cation of superior wisdom. And to my 
mind there came a swift mind-picture 
of China as she is to-day, and as 
she has been so often in the past, 
her millions of non-fighters once more 
the prey of lawlessness and rapine, 
“Whose harvest the hungry eateth up 
and the robber swalloweth up their 
substance.’ And I wondered whether 
there is much to choose in the end 
between the grim casualty lists of our 
own machine-made civilization and 
that of the dream-fed patriarchal sys- 
tem of the East. Our poets and 
philosophers have been over-prone to 
realize Matthew Arnold’s lotus-eating 
moon, that Orient which 


... let the legions thunder by, 
And plunged in thought again. 


With what hideous paroxysms has 
that meditation been broken through 
the long centuries! Who shall say 
whether the better wisdom dwells 
among the disdainful thinkers or with 
the thundering legions? 

After a visit to the Chinese camp 
and an inspection of their rations for 
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the day (which made my humble 
meat card a thing of derision), I was 
returning to the Hotel de Normandie, 
through the Place Gambetta, where 
the masts of the fishing smacks look 
down upon the flower-sellers’ stalls, 
when I came across another group of 
coolies, standing outside a shop just 
where the main street begins. They 
were earnestly trying, by means of 
much eloquent gesture, to explain 
something to Madame la propriétaire. 
Madame had given it up. Their 
pantomime had suggested a tooth- 
brush, but this had been rejected by 
the whole strength of the company. 
My services as interpreter having 
been accepted, it transpired that what 
was wanted was a mouth-organ, ‘to 
make pleasant sounds for our festival.’ 
One of the coolies was the proud 
possessor of a native fiddle, another 
had a tin whistle; only the organ was 
needed to complete the orchestra. 
Alas, there was no such instrument 
to be found in all the town. 

In the matter of headgear, the 
King’s regulations appear to allow the 
Labor Battalions a latitude which ex- 
presses itself in fancy. The result 
detracts somewhat from their col- 
lective dignity; their motley promis- 
cuity reminded me of early days in 
Japan, what time the sons of the 
Samurai first took to experiments in 
the garb of Western civilization, and 
their traders imported miscellaneous 
cargoes of second-hand hats from 
London and New York. 

And, in conclusion, be it said that, 
as regards their morals and manners 
and general conduct, these humble 
recruits in the ranks of the Allies have 
won golden opinions on all sides. 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. BENNETT’ hero does not mince 
matters. Orders and titles are not fra- 
grant in his nostrils; he does not hold 
that Mr. Smith by any other name will 
smell as sweet; for him the fount of 
honor is polluted. He finds the New 
Year’s list distinctly fishy, and the 
fish that come to that net are not even 
good red herring. He uses a strong 
word in this connection, a Saxon word 
suggesting that ‘heaven stops the 
nose’ at a well attended investiture. 

All this, of course, has been fre- 
quently said in the newspapers and 
ventilated in public speeches. But Mr. 
Bennett does not see why a subject 
of public interest which is discussed 
in the public press should not also be 
discussed on the public stage. Why 
should not the dramatist have some- 
thing to say about questions of the 
moment quite as much as the journal- 
ists and orators? We not only agree 
with Mr. Bennett in the assumption 
which underlies his new play but 
would suggest that the theatre has 
largely lost its attraction for people 
of intelligence owing -to its neglect 
of contemporary ideas and interests. 
Sir Robert Walpole little imagined 
how permanent was to be the effect 
of the infamous Theatres Act of 1737. 
The theatre’ has never really re- 
cdvered from the assassination of 
Drury Lane at the hands of his hired 
bravos. Walpole decreed that for the 
safety of his Government it was neces- 
sary to prevent the theatre of that 
day from dealing with political or 
social topics of the hour; and only 
one voice, the educated voice of Lord 
Chesterfield, was raised against the 
proposed political censorship. The 
censorship was instituted, and from 
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that day to this the theatre has lost 
the habit of political criticism. It is 
still an offense under the Lord Cham- 
berlain to introduce public men living 
or recently dead upon the stage. If 
Mr. Bennett or other dramatists with 
an interest in current questions can 
break this long tradition of avoidance 
so much the better for our contem- 
porary theatre. 

We would, however, warn Mr. Ben- 
nett that the dramatist’s methods are 
not the methods of journalism. Gay’s 
satire which threatened Walpole’s 
Ministry in 1728 was a_ burlesque 
opera which had about it no savor 
of the press-cutting agency. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s new play occasionally smells 
(we will not use the stronger verb 
which Mr. Bennett would doubtless 
prefer if he were writing this article) 
unmistakably of that street of ink 
where so many of our contemporaries 
are nightly put to bed. At the end of 
the second act we feel it would be a 
fitting conclusion to the play if the 
several characters were introduced as 
attending a fancy dress ball wherein 
one might appear as The Evening 
Standard, another as The Times and 
yet another as The Daily Telegraph. 
The play might then conclude with 
a scene in which the dialogue was 
entirely appropriate to the character. 

Frankly we were a little disap- 
pointed in the journalistic or propa- 
ganda side of the play. We have fre- 
quently had better sport at the ex- 
pense of the average English honors 
list in the course of a casual tea party. 
It is all quite mildly amusing, and 
serves to fill up the interstices of the 
evening; but we feel that there really 
are interstices. The serious dramatic 
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business in hand is not really Mr, 
Bennett’s talk about baronets, gov- 
ernment contractors, newspaper pro- 


prietors, and so forth, but the matri-° 


monial pitched encounter between Mr. 
Culver, who says that he will not 
accept the honor thrust upon him, and 
Mrs. Culver, who says that he most 
certainly shall. 

This is merely to say that Mr. 
Bennett’s strong point is not practical 
politics but human psychology. Mr. 
Bennett’s politics are not better in- 
formed than the politics of the popular 
press usually are, but Mr. Bennett’s 
insight into the foibles of our all-too- 
human nature is often quite remark- 
able. Why do men who know that 
public honors are no real measure of 
public merit, who have criticized their 
bestowal on the unworthy, who have 
cried stinking fish (there, at last, is 
Mr. Bennett’s energetic verb: ap- 
parently it is unavoidable) upon each 
successive New Year’s Day — why do 
these men usually end by accepting 
the thing they abhor and thereby 
condoning the system at whose ex- 
pense they have so often been most 
maliciously witty? How few are the 
men, when it comes to the point, who 
will refuse an honor when it is actually 
in their grasp! Not ten in a hundred; 
and of the ten, nine will refuse out of 
pique because they consider them- 
selves entitled to something better, 
and the remaining one will refuse 
from fear of his democratic supporters 
(confound them). 

This is a side of the question calcu- 
lated to interest the writer of come- 
dies, and up toa point it has interested 
Mr. Bennett. We cannot help wishing 
he had allowed himself more time to 
work out his social comedy and had 
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gone into it rather more intimately. 
It is unfair and superficial to suggest 
that men only accept titles to please 
their wives. Mr. Bennett knows this 
well enough and even suggests that 
Mr. Culver is not really displeased 
when he hears himself addressed as 
‘Sir Arthur.’ But Mr. Bennett has 
staked his play on the tussle for 
victory between husband and wife, 
and the suggestion that it is the hand 
that rocks the cradle, which invariably 
grasps any handle which may be 
offered to a husband’s name, remains 
in our minds to the exclusion of all 
others. 

This, we repeat, is a superficial sug- 
gestion. It loses sight of the fact that 
men frequently deride the thing they 
covet most (possibly unknown to 
themselves) ; that there still resides in 
human nature, despite all democratic 
assumptions to the contrary, a posi- 
tive passion for inequality; that even 
the wise and decent love baubles 
though their reason clearly perceives 
them to be valueless; that possession 
often confers a value upon things 
which before were worthless. We 
may despise a baronetcy conferred 
upon our neighbor who has done 
nothing to deserve it; but our own 
baronetcy is an honor because we 
have accepted it. We could indicate 
a thousand ways in which Mr. Bennett 
might have more deeply explored the 
comedy of his theme; but we prefer 
at this stage to felicitate him on what 
he has actually achieved. His politi- 
cal discussion of the question is 
straightforward and never obscure 
and his handling of the issue as 
between the prospective baronet and 
his prospective lady could not be 
improved. 
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Aut the world’s a dressing-room. 
Man insists on dressing for his part: 
he dresses for a series of parts: he 
does his best to turn his tragedy into 
a costume play. Not that there is 
anything frivolous about this love of 
dress. There is no subject that has 
occupied men’s minds more seriously. 
Statesmen, churchmen, and soldiers 
have devoted to it more attention than 
they ever gave to poets and philoso- 
phers. A writer on clerical costume 
informs us that ‘no topic has formed 
the subject of so may synodal enact- 
ments.’ Pope after Pope has found it 
necessary to incite the clergy towards 
decorousness in dress. In the early 
centuries of Christianity, it seems, 
some of the clergy attempted to 
separate themselves from the laity 
by wearing clotnes of a too boastful 
asceticism, until a Pope reminded 
them in the fifth century that virtue 
was a matter not of costume but of 
conduct. A writer in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia suggests that the origin of 
the differences between lay and cleri- 
cal costume is to be found some time 
later in the adoption by men in general 
of the breeches of the conquerors from 
the North, while the clergy, always a 
conservative class, remained faithful 
to the old Roman toga or its counter- 
part. Be the reason what it may, it 
seems to have been generally accepted 
that decency required a clergyman to 
do his best to conceal his legs. ‘Even 
in far-off Britain,’ we are told, ‘we 
find indications, both among the 
Celts and the Anglo-Saxons, that un- 
draped lower limbs were not regarded 
as seemly in the clergy, at any rate 
during their service at the altar.’ 
Century after century, rules were 
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reénacted embodying the same con- 
ception of decency. It was laid down 
in medieval England, for instance, 
that a priest’s habit should ‘come at 
any rate below the middle of the shin.’ 
We do not know whether it is one 
of the fruits of Protestantism that 
bishops and deans are permitted to 
display their calves. ‘My dear,’ says 
a character in an ancient jest, ‘why 
does n’t the Dean pad his legs?’ ‘My 
dear,’ is the reply, ‘he does.’ The 
medieval Church had no mind to 
allow parishioners the franchise of 
such scandal as this. In more modern 
times, however, the Catholic priest 
has been permitted to go abroad in a 
coat that reaches no further than the 
knee. And it seems that even this 
length is not insisted on since the 
coming of the bicycle. 

Recently we have had evidence that 
it is not only the clergy and women 
who think much about dress. There 
has been friction in the air service, it 
is reported, owing to the fact that the 
naval airmen have been forced to 
wear khaki. According to the news- 
paper reports, khaki was undermining 
their esprit de corps. Consequently 
they are to be allowed to resume their 
naval uniform. They will be permitted 
to fight in blue instead of yellow- 
brown. To many hundreds of men, 
we have no doubt, the news will bring 
such relief as nothing but a victory 
brings. They will feel that once more 
they have permission to be them- 
selves instead of going about disguised 
as somebody else. Once more they 
become representatives of a team. 
To fight in the costume of another 
service must be like fighting under 
somebody else’s flag. Human beings 
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are uncomfortable until they get the 
right symbols. What actor would 
feel happy playing Hamlet in tweed 
knickerbockers and a brown bowler? 
To act the part of Hamlet a man must 
wear an ‘inky cloak.’ Every school- 
boy is conscious of the importance of 
costume on the first day on which he 
puts on the football jersey of his school 
team or on which he wears the school 
cap. With what rapture one thrust 
one’s head and arms into the yellow 
and black jersey and felt that one was 
an indubitable ‘Wasp’ at last! One 
was an initiate. One had put on 
the garment of inspiration. One’s 
strength was as the strength of ten 
because one was wearing the school 
colors. We belonged to the pack. 
Later on, we may become heretics 
and aspire after eccentricity rather 
than uniformity. But the man who 
has never enjoyed wearing a costume 
that marks him out as the fellow of 
his fellows has missed one of the small 
pleasures of existence: This is far 
different from the pleasure of wearing 
fancy dress. This last is a pleasure 
of vanity: the other is a pleasure of 
sympathy. In the latter case, it is as 
though we had joined a church and 
confessed our faith before men. We 
are now something more than our- 
selves: we are a school, or a nation, or 
some other glorious sort of crowd. 
Even those who break away from the 
conventions of dress do so only in 
order to adopt some other convention 
of their own. When the nineteenth 
century art student put on a velvet 
jacket, it was not so much an act of 
separation from other men as an act 
of communion with other men. He 
did not merely break away from the 
company of Philistines, but he also 
joined the company of artists. At 
the same time, there are many men 
who are particularists in dress, and 
aim in their costume at expressing 





themselves rather than their caste. . 


Whistler hoped by his flat-brimmed 
hat to separate himself not only from 
stockbrokers but from other artists. 
His costume symbolized egoism, not 
esprit de corps. O’Connell was simi- 
larly a particularist in dress in always 
wearing a black glove on his right 
hand as a sign of penitence for having 
killed a man in a duel. Even Mazzini 
may be said to have been aiming at 
self-expression in dress when he put 
on mourning for ,his country. It is 
not only schoolboys, soldiers, dandies, 
and artists who express their ideas 
in their clothes. We are all con- 
stantly doing it, either by our servi- 
tude to the conventions or our defiance 
of them. 

There was a time when the general 
passion for distinctive dress used to 
disturb many theorists about the 
future of society. It is obvious that, 
as the world is at present constituted, 
it is difficult for the man in moleskin 
trousers and hobnailed boots to mix 
on terms of equality with the man 
who is ‘tailored’ in Bond Street. He 
may, if he possesses what is called a 
‘rugged spirit of independence,’ feel 
superior, but that is not the same 
thing, nor is it nearly so difficult. The 
ordinary man is not self-confident; 
he is confident —or diffident — in 
his clothes. It would require a great 
deal of courage to lunch at the Ritz 
in the costume of a coal heaver, and it 
would take a great deal of courage to 
make a tour of the public houses of 
Whitechapel in the costume of a clerk 
in the Foreign Office. In each case 
one would be regarded as an intruder, 
a foreign invader, and one would 
become the object of hostile looks, and 
perhaps acts, as foreigners used to be 
in Japan. Class costume, in circum- 
stances of such horrid contrast, pro- 
duces class hatred. Our clothes sepa- 
rate us socially almost as completely 
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as though we were penned into differ- 
ent districts by law. In order to force 
the pace a little and to hasten the 
coming of the age of equality and 
fraternity, certain theorists used to 
contend that all the children of the 
nation should be educated together 
in national schools, and that they all 
ought to be compelled to wear the 
same costume within school hours. 
We doubt, however, whether men can 
be made free and equal as easily as 
that. So long as we have monstrous 
inequalities of wealth and education, 
no uniformity of dress can make us 
equals. Our accents or our hands will 
betray us. If men and women vener- 
ate fine clothes at the present moment, 
it is because fine clothes are a symbol 
of money and power. If this symbol 
were taken away, we should find other 
symbols.% If we want ~men to feel 
equal, we must begin with something 
more radical than clothes. We must 
begin with money and food and 
schools and houses. And, even when 
something like equality has been es- 
tablished in regard to these things, 
there is little likelihood that men will 
resort to a dull uniformity in their 
dress. Human beings are too human 
for that. Luckily, they are also of 
all sorts of different shapes. Some 
look like dogs, some like hogs, some 
like deer, some like sheep, some like 
lions, some like flamingoes, some like 
ostriches. Nature has made variety 
all but compulsory. Belief in equality 
. does not involve belief in sameness. 
On the contrary, it involves belief in 
the equal right of human beings to the 
sources of a rich and varied existence. 

On the other hand, there are many 
people who tell us that the all but 
universal wearing of khaki during the 
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present war has already produced a 
sense of equality that is sure to last. 
We very much doubt it. The esprit de 
corps of war-time is not a thing that 
long survives war. Even apart from 
that, the war has not democratized 
the army as much as it is sometimes 
the fashion to pretend. The duke’s 
son has still preference above the 
cook’s son, and it is mere humbug to 
deny it. The revolution which the 
wearing of khaki is likely to bring 
about will in our opinion affect women 
far more than men. Women have at 
last got into trousers, and no one who 
has seen them swaggering along the 
streets of an English country town in 
the intervals of farm work, or muni- 
tion work, or whatever it may be, can 
believe that they will ever resign so 
boastful a costume save under com- 
pulsion. It is true that trousers have 
been the badge of labor rather than 
of freedom for women in the past. 
The skirt rather than the trouser has 
been the all but inseparable accident 
of female liberty. On the other hand, 
woman in the past has achieved lib- 
erty largely as a parasite. She is 
aiming at liberty now as a human 
being, a competitor with men, dis- 
daining privileges. Khaki trousers, it 
seems then, are the woman’s glory 
and the sailor’s shame. We may not 
like the change, but it is clear that 
the women themselves do. Those who 
deplore this may comfort themselves 
with the reflection that women have 
the reputation of being a fickle sex 
and may easily change back again. 
Besides, no change makes half as 
much difference as people are afraid 
it will do. Even amid revolutions, it 
is always ultimately the conservative 
in us that triumphs. 














LOST OPPORTUNITIES 


THE domestic moralist is apt to 
undervalue lost opportunities. They 
are not mere occasions of regret. We 
have known many men and women 
who got great pleasure out of the 
recollection of them. The successes 


they might have had had they not. 


refused such-and-such a chance, the 
persons they might have married, the 
bargains they might have driven, the 
fine figures they might have cut, are 
to them favorite subjects of cogita- 
tion. We are not speaking of those 
who nurse a grievance against fate. 
We mean cheerful people who have 
made or are making a fairly satis- 
factory career for themselves, but who 
like to think that they might have 
done still better. People often say to 
some younger friend with whom they 
are intimate that they in their youth 
were offered such-and-such a_ post 
which so-and-so afterwards took and 
how this chance led him to fortune. 
Obviously the same chance might not 
have led a less capable man there; but 
that they do not think of. Or perhaps 
we might more truly say that, though 
they put the thought aside, they like 
to regard the chance as everything. 
They watch the man who stands, as 
they feel, in their shoes without envy 
but with interest, and enter, as they 
think, into the pleasant experiences 
peculiar to his situation. There can 
be no doubt that many women reflect 
with real satisfaction upon the bril- 
liant careers of men whom they might 
have married. A few, of course, lament 
the refusal, and consequent loss of 
worldly prestige, with considerable 
bitterness; but the majority, while 
satisfied with their own less successful 
partner or sufficiently contented with 


no partner at all, keep and cherish 
the lost opportunity among their 
precious memories. In some way they 
seem to share a success which they 
forwent, and take credit for an ab- 
negation which, indeed, was no abne- 
gation at all but simple matter of 
choice and inclination. In much the 
same way men dwell upon their 
mistakes in speculation. ‘Had I but 
had courage to buy then,’ they say, 
‘had I but acted upon my own intui- 
tion, how different would my financial 
position have been at the present 
moment!’ For one man who says 
this in bitterness of spirit ten seem 
to take a certain pleasure in the 
reflection. 

Among smaller lost opportunities 
we may count opportunities of cheap 
purchase. ‘I could have got that 
house, or those chairs, or that picture 
for a song twenty years ago,’ we may 
hear an old man declare, and perhaps 
we get tired of the recitation of the 
missed chances, which seem to give 
the teller more pleasure each time 
that they are told. Some of us who 
feel our own insignificance are con- 
siderably consoled by the thought of 
missed opportunities of shining. It 
is a curious fact about these lost 
chances that those who hear about 
them never quite believe in them. Do 
we ever seriously think that our 
friend’s career, or character, or even 
position, would have been quite dif- 
ferent had he taken at the flood what 
he imagines to have been the tide in 
his affairs? We listen to what he tells 
us on the subject, we may even be 
greatly interested because of the light 
which his own belief in’ the matter 
throws upon his personality or his 
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ambition, but that is all. Proposals 
of marriage, for instance, are matters 
about which very great skepticism 
prevails. ‘I wonder if he really did 
want to marry her?’ is the comment 
which nine times out of. ten the 
younger members of a family make 
upon any tradition of courtship which 
has for its subject the refusal by some 
woman of the family of any embryo 
celebrity or person of exalted rank. 
All these stories of lost opportunities 
tend to grow in the telling because 
their authors, perhaps unconsciously, 
gloat over them so much. 

We suppose the explanation of these 
rather odd phenomena is to be found 
in the fact that we all resent our limi- 
tations, of whatever sort they may be. 
The long, straight, often very dull 
road of ordinary life stretches in front 
of us, and we like to look back and 
point out the turnings which we might 
have taken, and which would or might 
have led into different scenery. We 
do not really regret that we did not 
explore them. We are glad that some- 
thing unexplored still comes within 
our field of vision. In our hearts we 
suspect that the lane whose opening 
we love to look at would only have 
led back into the dull, straight road. 
In our time we have taken risks and 
explored turnings, and they all led 
back to the same highway; but the un- 
explored ones preserve their romantic 
possibilities. 

The present writer knew at one 
time a poor woman who, being exceed- 
ingly intelligent and having no edu- 
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cation, greatly exaggerated, at any 
rate in talk, the beneficial effect of 
education upon the mind. ‘Had I but 
been educated,’ she would say, ‘I 
should have understood’— some of 
the subtleties of theology or some 
insoluble philosophic difficulty like 
the reconcilement of free will and 
predestination. Just as short-sighted 
people will ask a person of average 
sight to read a clock or describe some 
object at an impossible distance, so 
she seemed to misjudge the power of 
those who had enjoyed the opportuni- 
ties denied her. She got, however, 
considerable satisfaction out of the 
thought that her parents had refused 
on her behalf an offer of adoption 
from a rich woman who would have 
had her taught. She had, through no 
fault of her own, lost an opportunity 
which would have given her — so she 
dreamed — mental delectation and 
freedom from the tyranny of puzzle 
forever. The thought was an ever- 
present comfort to her when the limi- 
tations of her ignorance irritated her 
active mind. Wisdom had been near 
to her, she fancied, and had lent her a 
certain dignity while not enlightening 
her. She liked to think of the glorious 
solutions which had so nearly been 
hers, as she stood among the puzzles 
of life. Her lost opportunity, as is so 
often the case, was a subject of self- 
congratulation under the guise of a 
grievance, and perhaps in her heart 
she knew that it would have been of 
no great use to her if she had not lost 
it. 




















THE PROBLEM OF INDIA 


THE joint report in which the Sec- 
retary of State for India, and the Vice- 
roy have laid before His Majesty’s 
Government their views and recom- 
mendations as to the constitutional 
changes required to give effect to the 
pronouncement of August 20 last, has 
now been published. It constitutes in 
itself the justification, if any were 
required, of Mr. Montagu’s mission to 
India, for certainly no more impor- 
tant, and, we think, no more able 
State Paper has been submitted in our 
time to the people of this country in 
regard to Indian affairs. The pro- 
posals which it contains for the better 
discharge of our great and increasing 
responsibilities towards a fifth of the 
human race will, we hope, be sub- 
jected to the close criticism which the 


authors of the report themselves in-— 


vite. But so broad and dispassionate 
a statement of the whole problem 
cannot at any rate fail to bring home 
to us how great are the responsibili- 
ties we have to discharge and how 
serious is the problem for which we 
have to find the right solution. The 
first half of the report is devoted to 
furnishing ‘the material’ on which an 
informed judgment can be based in 
regard to ‘the proposals’ set forth in 
the second half. It does not disguise 
either the magnitude or the diffi- 
culties of the task —the profound 
ignorance of the enormous majority 
of the population whose horizon is 
confined to the village fields whence 
they draw their penurious livelihood ; 
the deep lines of racial, religious, and 
social cleavage; the traditions of in- 
herited hostility, still dangerously ex- 
plosive, between the different com- 
munities, especially between Hindus 


and Moslems; the political inertia of 
all but the numerically very small 
classes that have been drawn within 
the orbit of Western education, and, 
on the other hand, the potency, for 
good and, unfortunately, also for 
evil, of the ferment which Western 
education has introduced. 

All these vital factors in the problem 
are set forth on the whole very fairly. 
Nor is any attempt made to cast the 
blame for the more disquieting feat- 
ures of the situation upon the system 
of government or upon its agents, 
whose efficiency and integrity and 
high standards of duty receive full 
and well-deserved recognition. The 
whole structure and machinery of 
government and administration are 
reviewed with great insight and full 
appreciation of the admirable results 
achieved. It is not in any definite 
breakdown of the system, nor in the 
vain hope of stirring the masses out 
of their quiescent conversatism, nor 
in the mere expediency of disarming 
by reasonable concessions the grow- 
ing unrest among an educated minor- 
ity, that the authors of the report 
seek the justification of the far- 
reaching constitutional changes em- 
bodied in their proposals. ‘Our rea- 
son,’ they say frankly, ‘is the faith 
that is in us.’ They claim to have 
been able to show how ‘step by step 
British policy in India has been 
steadily directed to a point at which 
the question of a self-governing India 
was bound to arise; how impulses, at 
first faint, have been encouraged by 
education and opportunity; how the 
growth quickened nine years ago’— 
when the Morley-Minto reforms were 
enacted — ‘and was immeasurably 
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accelerated by the war.’ It is in this 
spirit, we believe, that the British 
people will be most inclined to study 
the report and to assent to its general 
conclusions. The loyalty with which 
India as a whole has rallied to the 
British cause during the war, and 
our own growing consciousness of 
the fundamental principles at stake 
in this life and death struggle, have 
combined to make us visualize as 
never before the possibility of a closer 
association between India and the 
rest of the Empire as fellow members 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. The presence for the second 
time of distinguished Indians as the 
representatives of India at the Im- 
perial War Cor.‘erence in London is 
already an earnest and a symbol of 
that closer partnership which can 
only be reached in its fullest sense 
when India, like the other members 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, shall have qualified for self- 
government. 

The report clearly shows and states 
emphatically that, while self-govern- 
ment must henceforth be the goal of 
British policy in India, it can only 


be reached by gradual and experi-- 


mental stages. The transition from a 
form of government which, however 
paternal, has been essentially auto- 
cratic to a popular form based on 
representative institutions, must al- 
ways be difficult and, unless cautiously 
initiated, dangerous, especially in such 
a country as India, to whose history 
and traditions and social conditions 
democracy is in most respects thor- 
oughly foreign. The most important 
changes contemplated in the report 
as the first steps on the road towards 
the goal will affect primarily the 
sphere of provincial government, to 
be enlarged at last by practical 
measures of decentralization, long 
overdue. Within that sphere the 
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principle of specific devolution is to be 
applied by the transfer of certain 
limited powers of government and 
administration to Indian ‘ Ministers,’ 
associated with, but distinct from, the 
Governor-in-Council, and responsible 
for the exercise of those powers to the 
Legislative Council, in which there 
is to be an Indian majority elected on 
the broadest franchise possible under 
existing conditions. The machinery 
by which these changes are to be 
effected is ingenious and, perhaps 
unavoidably, very complicated, and 
there are many points wisely reserved 
for further inquiries on the spot, such 
as the nature of the franchise and the 
extent of the transferred powers in 
the different provinces. If and as the 
experiment is adjudged to have suc- 
ceeded, the field can be periodically 
enlarged on similar lines, until it 
finally includes the whole sphere of 
provincial government and adminis- 
tration, and can then ultimately be 
extended to the actual government 
of India, whose supreme authority 
and responsibility to the Secretary of 
State and the British Parliament the 
report professes to maintain mean- 
while in all essentials intact. There 
are many other far-reaching recom- 
mendations, such as the substitution 
for the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
of two Chambers, one a Council of 
State constituted on conservative 
lines, and the other an Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly with a large elected 
majority; the creation of a Council of 
Princes, which will draw the native 
states and British-administered India 
closer together; the revival of periodic 
Parliamentary inquiries into the state 
of India, and the transfer of the India 
Office charges to the British Esti- 
mates. Altogether the report offers 
a bold scheme of constructive states- 
manship which requires very close 
study, for only very close study can 
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show how far the principles laid down 
are effectively carried out in practice. 
Its ultimate success or failure will 
depend ‘on the Indians themselves. 
It gives them real work to do, and it 
makes them accountable for how they 
do it. Great will be the responsibility 
of those whom the report calls ‘the 
politically-minded classes.’ If, reject- 
The Times 


WAR-TIME 


GERMANY’S ECONOMIC FUTURE 

Military force is terrible, but economic 
force is strong also.— Mr. Bonar Law. 

A CONSIDERABLE and _ significant 
change has apparently recently come 
over the German attitude with regard 
to the war. It will be remembered that 
from its outset until a comparatively 
short time ago reliance was almost 
wholly placed, alike by statesmen and 
by responsible newspapers, .on the 
power to compel the enemies of the 
Fatherland to assent to a peace con- 
sonant with German wishes. In the 
early days of the conflict the capture 
of their colonies was regarded with 
stoicism, if not with contempt, on the 
ground that the issues of the war 
would be decided on the battlefields 
of Europe. The successes against Rus- 
sia in 1915, and the military collapse 
of the latter last year were hailed as 
clear proofs that this policy would be 
successful, especially when the unlim- 
ited submarine campaign was adopted, 
with Government promises of com- 
plete and early success. Even so 


lately as last spring, the Chancellor 
boasted that the military situation 
was never better, and that only a 
determined effort was needed to pro- 





ing once and for all the danger- 
ous counsels of impatient visionaries 
and bitter fanatics, they respond 
whole-heartedly to this generous ap- 
peal, the trust placed in them will 
be justified, and India will be carried 
a long stage forward along the road 
on which we are pledged to set her 
feet. 
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duce an early enemy collapse. During 
the past few months, however, there 
has been a marked change. For one 
thing, the German people seem to be 
growing a little tired of boastful 
promises unfulfilled. For another, the 
economic difficulties are acute, and 
show no prospect of improvement, 
while for a third it has been gradually 
realized what an enormous leeway will 
have to be made up after the war. 
As hopes of early peace recede, minds 
are turned to the probable future, 
especially from the economic point 
of view, and the prospects seem far 
from alluring. The real significance of 
Herr von Kihlmann’s speech lay in 
the indications which it afforded of 
German middle-class opinion; and 
other evidences of what that is or is 
rapidly becoming are to be found in 
the numerous articles and disserta- 
tions recently published by leading 
newspapers with regard to the eco- 
nomic future. These may well be 
considered with care in this country, 
especially in connection with Mr. 
Bonar Law’s speech, emphasizing the 
preponderance of economic force pos- 
sessed by the Allies. Lord Emmott’s 
recent utterance in the House of 
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Lords has also attracted attention. 

Broadly speaking, the text of the 
numerous German dissertations to 
which we have alluded is the eco- 
nomic prospect before the Fatherland, 
and this is painted in sombre colors, 
as, indeed, the facts necessitate. It 
is recognized by financial experts that 
the burden of after-war taxation will 
be heavy, not to say crushing, and 
that the future of credit and exchange 
is ominous, while economists con- 
template ruefully the scarcity of raw 
materials after the war, and the great 
difficulty which. Germany will ex- 
perience in getting her fair share of 
them. With regard to credit and 
exchange, for instance, Herr Arthur 
Feiler, the well-known correspondent 
of the Frankfiirter Zeitung, is very far 
from optimistic. ‘To the tremendous 
difficulties,’ he says, ‘which will have 
to be overcome in any case on the con- 
clusion of peace would be added this 
enormous difficulty —that only a 
small fraction of our normal import 
and export trade would be at our dis- 
posal. The exchange of commodities 
would only scantily and gradually 
bring us in foodstuffs and many raw 
materials, and enable us to sell our 
manufactured goods.’ He insists fur- 
ther on ‘the extraordinary importance 
of American intervention in the war, 
which at the outset was greatly under- 
estimated by most people.... Our 
negotiators ‘must make the most 
strenuous efforts to solve the question 
of credit in the peace treaty with our 
present enemies, and to make them 
guarantee us exchange loans in their 
countries "— rather a difficult job, one 
is inclined to think. It is, however, the 
raw material question which is most 
prominent in the German mind, and 
it is certainly a very grave one. 
Largely dependent in the long run on 
Allied countries for such important 
commodities as cotton, wool, rubber, 
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and many foodstuffs, the prospect 
naturally excites gloom and even 
consternation. The notorious Herr 
Dernburg admits that there is noth- 
ing to prevent Great Britainand Amer- 
ica from enforcing a boycott after 
the war is over. ‘England and her 
dominions,’ he says, ‘have aiready 
made a beginning by recently adopt- 
ing the Non-Ferrous Metals Act, 
which provides that for five years after 
the conclusion of peace all non-ferrous 
metals in the British Empire — that 
is to say, just the very metals that 
we need, may be sold only in accord- 
ance with the prescriptions of the 
Board of Trade. Notwithstanding the 
tremendously flourishing growth of 
our substitute industry, the peace in 
the East will not be able to afford 
us fully equivalent compensation for 
the trade with three quarters of the 
world and the failure of these sources 
of raw materials. As there are still a 
large number of people who look at 
things only from the point of view of 
the situation as presented by the war 
map in Europe, this reminder is not 
inappropriate.’ He advocates an eco- 
nomic league of nations, to be secured 
by force if necessary. The Vossische 
Zeitung is equally eager about raw 
materials, but is sane enough to 
admit that it is not possible that ‘we 
could compel the United States and 
the great English Dominions to fur- 
nish us with raw materials if they do 
not wish to do so.’ It further remarks 
that, ‘thanks to the savage Anglo- 
Saxon campaign, pretty well all the 
world have been set raving against 
us, and after the war German trade 
representatives traveling abroad will 
find themselves almost submerged in 
an ocean of hatred.’ The Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, a semi-official or- 
gan, bewails the fact that ‘after the 
conclusion of peace there will be no 
more hides coming from India. Be- 
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hold, then, the perils to which Ger- 
man trade will be exposed unless we 
show ourselves diplomatically strong 
enough to defeat the devilish purposes 
of our enemy.’ 

These are far from cheerful fore- 
bodings, good grounds as there are for 
them. Whether the attitude of involved 
mind will lead to a truer conception 
of the origin and issues of the war, 
and to a realization of the only true 
basis on which peace is possible, 
remains to be seen, but some enemy 
minds seem moving in that direction. 
The Vorwdrts declares that ‘the Ger- 
man people’s desire for peace is so 
strong to-day that a reasonable con- 
ciliatory spirit shown on the other 
side would force that desire to ob- 
tain,’ while the Berliner Tageblatt 
asks, ‘Would it not be more desirable 
to conclude an honest peace by 
understanding?” The Vossische Zei- 
tung even urges the acceptance of 
President Wilson’s terms. Meanwhile, 
however, the Pan-Germanians, the 
main support of the Government, rave 
on in the now familiar way. 

The Stock Exchange Gazette 


WORLD CROPS 


Tue drought which persisted gen- 
erally throughout the United King- 
dom up to the first week of July, has 
been unfavorable to root crops and to 
barley and oats among the cereals. 
The rain, when it came, was rather 
heavy and fell in many places in 
thunder showers. An accompanying 


high wind in several districts helped - 


to beat down the more advanced corn 
crops where at all long in the straw or 
heavy in the ear. The spring-sown 
fields came through the ordeal of wind 
and rain with much less damage, 
though previously they had been more 
affected by the absence of moisture. 
It was fortunate that the rain held off 
until the new hay had nearly all been 


saved. Otherwise the crop, which was 
on the whole rather light, would have 
been still further diminished in bulk. 
The depredations of field pests have 
again been in evidence, especially those 
of the aphis against beans and of the 
wire-worm against oats. In France 
and Italy strong winds also did some 
damage to growing crops. In the 
former country many showers of hail 
fell over wide areas in the latter part 
of May, leading to inundations which, 
though not general, caused minor 
local losses. In North America weather 
conditions also left much to be 
desired, as the cold period lasted 
longer than usual, and the’ late frosts 
proved very detrimental to the rising 
corn. In India the monsoonal rains, 
which set in generally towards the 
beginning of June, have been exces- 
sive in several of the provinces. Last 
season in the unirrigated areas the 
wheat crops sv‘Tered from drought 
during the final stages of the growing 
period. Had it not been for the excep- 
tional rainfall which preceded, failures 
would have been extensive. On irri- 
gated lands conditions of drought did 
not prevail, and the yield at harvest 
time was estimated to be about 20 per 
cent better than on the unirrigated 
tracts. 

In regard to areas and yield in 
England and Wales a recent reply by 
Lord Clinton in the House of Lords 
furnishes what is persumably the 
latest authoritative statement eman- 
ating from the Board of Agriculture. 
The acreage: returned under cereals 
remains unchanged at the figures 
which we quoted early in June. Wheat 
has been sown on 2,665,000 acres, an 
increase of 752,000 acres, or 39 per 
cent, compared with 1916. Oats show 
an expansion over last year of 735,000 
acres, or 35 per cent, and altogether 
cover 2,820,000 acres. The increase 
in the sowings of barley is much less, 
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but the total acreage, 1,490,000 acres, 
is considerable. In the United States, 
according to official statistics, the 
area of winter wheat is upwards of 
36,400,000 acres, an increase of 32 per 
cent on 1917; and spring-sown wheat 
at 22,500,000 acres is an improve- 
ment on last year’s figure of 21 per 
cent. The total area under wheat is 
thus 58,900,000 acres, which repre- 
sents an increase of almost 13,000,000 
acres compared with 1917. Forecasts 
as to the actual outturn of the crop 
are, of course, largely a matter of 
speculation, since climatic changes in 
the United States are apt to be sud- 
den and violent. There have been 
years when the most promising crops 
were brought well below average in 
the course of a single day. Judging 
from the figures of the Agricultural 
Bureau a crop yield of between 
850,000,000 and 900,000,000 bushels 
may be expected if no spell of extra 
bad weather intervenes before har- 
vesting is completed. In Canada, ac- 
cording to the latest report of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
the area under wheat is approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 acres, compared 
with 14,750,000 acres in 1917, an in- 
crease of 9 per cent. Contrasted with 
the five years’ average 1912-16 the 
increase is 29 per cent. As regards the 
condition of the crop, if we take as 
the standard 100, the average yield 
obtained during the last ten years, 
the condition on June 1, stood at 100, 
which compares with 92 on the same 


date last year. A provisional estimate . 


places the aggregate outturn at 309,- 
000,000 bushels, as against 233,000,- 
000 bushels in 1917, an increase of 
32 per cent, though the increase com- 
pared with the five years’ average is 
only 18 per cent. In British India the 
wheat area shows an expansion from 
33,000,000 to 35,300,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 7 per cent compared with 
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1917 and of 15.7 per cent compared 
with the quinquennial average. It is 
estimated that the yield will approach 
380,000,000 bushels, which is prac- 
tically last year’s figure, though 8.9 
per cent above the average for the 
five years 1912-16. Some recent re- 
turns issued by the Government of 
India are of interest as showing the 
advance which Indian agriculture is 
making despite the stress of war con- 
ditions. Last season the total area 
sown with food crops was 220,000,000 
acres. Rice alone showed an increase 
of 2,000,000 acres, and wheat of 
1,000,000. The total cropped area was 
265,000,000 acres, including 35,000,- 
000 acres which had been cropped 
more than once, a total increase of 
10,000,000 acres, or 4 per cent, on the 
figure for 1915-16. Among non-food 
crops we might note as of particular 
importance to this country increases 
in regard to cotton of 2,500,000 acres, 
and in regard to indigo of 500,000 
acres. As effecting the economic de- 
velopment of India it is interesting to 
observe that the total area irrigated 
increased by about 3,000,000 acres 
compared with 1915-16. 

The Rome Institute confirms the 
statements which have been fre- 
quently made in these columns as to 
the enormous surplus stocks of wheat 
in Australia. Shippers have grown 
weary waiting for tonnage. It is 
estimated that over 130,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat are in storage pending 
shipment, while the recent harvest 
has added 123,300,000 bushels to this 
enormous amount. It is difficult to 
see how the most elaborate pre- 
cautions can preserve such a large 
quantity of grain from the attacks of 
rodents or weevils, but we understand 
that the conditions in regard to 
storage which we formerly criticized 
have of late shown a considerable 
improvement. The carrying over of 
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such huge stores of grain must, how- 
ever, impose a heavy burden on Aus- 
tralian financial houses, and it is to be 
feared that Australian farmers, dis- 
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couraged by the failure to move recent 
crops, may diminish their production, 
apprehensive of a falling market. 

The Statist 
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The Bishop of London has written 
a Foreword for a book, which will be 
published very shortly, entitled Round 
About Jerusalem. It consists of a 
series of letters sent from the Holy 
Land just before the outbreak of the 
war. The author is the Rev. J. E. 
Wright. 


The early publication is announced 
of a book on The English Home from 
Charles I to George IV, by Mr. J. 
Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. The volume is 
uniform with the author’s earlier book 
on Early Renaissance Architecture; and 
in the two works Mr. Gotch covers 
the whole course of evolution of the 
English house from the time of the 
Tudors to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 


General Basil Gourko’s contribu- 


tion to the history of Russia during. 


the past four years, Memories and 
Impressions of War and Revolution, 
which is about to be published in 
London, was written in France, where 
the ex-Chief of the Russian Imperial 
General Staff sought refuge with his 
wife after his imprisonment in the 
Fortress of Peter and Paul in the sum- 
mer of 1917. Before the manuscript 
was ready for press General Gourko’s 
wife died from wounds received from 
a German shell while engaged in Red 
Cross work for the French army, and 


the book is dedicated to her memory. 
It throws new light on the Tannen- 
berg Campaign, the Rumanian, Polish, 
and Galician operations, and on many 
other aspects of the war on the 
Eastern front, as well as on the under- 
lying causes of the Revolution and 
the subsequent collapse of Russia as 
a military power. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle’s new volume, 
which Mr. Murray has in preparation, 
represents the author’s shorter work 
in fiction during the last ten years. 
Several of the tales are now appearing 
in print for the first time. The col- 
lection also includes the story entitled. 
Danger, which, written to warn the 
nation of the possibilities of sub- 
marine attack upon our mercantile 
marine, proved an extremely shrewd 
anticipation of events. 


New light is thrown on the Rus- 
sian crisis in a volume entitled From 
Autocracy to Bolshevism, by Baron P. 
Graevenitz. The author was com- 
manding a squadron of Russian 
Cavalry of the Guard on the South- 
western front on the outbreak of the 
revolution. A short sketch is included 
of Russia’s historical development, 
together with reminiscences of the 
old régime, and chapters on ‘ Kerensky 
and Korniloff’ and ‘The Tsar as 
Prisoner.’ 
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An Italian view of the British Ex- 
peditionary Force in France is pre- 
sented in a book by Diego Angeli, 
entitled The Sword and the Plough, 
now translated into English and about 
to be published by Messrs. Constable. 
After describing the systematic devas- 
tation by the German armies, the 
author gives a detailed account of the 
work of reconstruction by the British, 
dealing, in particular, with the re- 
generation of agriculture in the 
reconquered regions. 


Norman Duncan is a writer who 
has been compared to Stevenson, 
Bret Harte, and Kipling, and who- 
ever reads his Harbor Tales Down 
North and Battles Royal Down North, 
just published simultaneously by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company will 
recognize the qualities which suggest 
these comparisons. Also, they will 
regret that these are Norman Dun- 
can’s final stories, gathered together 
after his death in October, 1916. He 
began his career as a writer of short 
stories with a series of clever and 
sympathetic studies of life in the 
slums of New York, but it was in 
sea tales that he found his most con- 
genial field and did his best work. 
The stories in the present volumes — 
five in one and nine in the other — 
are the fruit of summers spent in 
Labrador and in Newfoundland;.and 
their blend of humor and feeling, and 
their graphic portrayal of unconven- 
tional characters and conditions might 
well justify a description of him as 
the O. Henry of the seas. The warm 
words of appreciation by Dr. Grenfell 
which constitute a Foreword do not 
exaggerate his qualities; and the 
reader who meets Norman Duncan 
in these volumes for the first time, 
while he will regret that no new stories 
can come to him from this source 
will be inclined to turn back to the 
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long list of earlier books, no_ less 
than eighteen titles in all, which won 
for him his high place as a student of 
the comedy and tragedy of common 
life. Both of the present volumes are 
illustrated. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in his 
delightful Studies in Literature, just 
published by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, has this to say on the 
subject of satire: 


It is a form of art that appeals to me 
very faintly, especially in warm weather 
—and this not merely because bad temper 
is troublesome, but for the reason that 
anger — valuable, indeed, now and then — 
isa passion of which it behooves all men to 
be economical. To be indignant is better 
than to be cynical: to rage is manlier than 
to sneer. Yet to be constitutionally an 
angry man—to commence satirist and 
set up in business as a professionally angry 
man — has always seemed to me, humanly 
speaking (and therefore artistically), more 
than a trifle absurd. Few will deny 
Juvenal’s foree: yet after all as we open a 
volume entitled Sixteen Satires of Juvenal, 
what are we promised but this —‘Go to! 
I Decimus Junius Juvenalis, propose to lose 
my temper on sixteen several occasions’? 


Commenting upon Mr. W. L. 
George’s enumeration of Mr. Beres- 
ford, Mr. Cannan, Mr. Forster, Mr. 
Lawrence, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
Mr. Onions, and Mr. Swinnerton as 
the most promising novelists of this 
generation, the literary critic of The 
London Times remarks: 


The list is fairly representative, but cer- 
tainly if our income depended upon passing 
an examination in their works we should 
be sweeping the streets to-morrow. We feel 
sure that such a test would produce a large 
army of street sweepers. It is not that we 
have neglected to order a certain number 
of their novels from the library. It is not 
that, on seeing them before us, we have 
neglected to read them. But our knowl- 
edge is perfectly haphazard and nebulous. 
To discuss the point of view, the growth, 
nature, and development of any one of 
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these writers in the same spirit that we dis- 
cuss the dead proves impossible. The dif- 
ficulty which lies at the root of this atti- 
tude affects Mr. George too, in spite of his 
enthusiasm for modern fiction and _ his 
proud claim for the prose form. He does 
not find it at all easy to make out what is 
happening. 

The literary tradition is changing and a 
new one is being made. Perhaps we may 
divide these seven writers into three groups 
—self-exploiters, mirror-bearers, and com- 
mentators. . . . They stand midway be- 
tween the expression of life and the expres- 
sion of themselves. . . . A new passion is 
born, and it is a complex of the old pas- 
sions; the novelist . . . needs to be more 
positive, to aspire to know what we are 
doing with the working class, with the Em- 
pire, the woman question, and the proper 
use of lentils. It is this aspiration towards 
truth that breaks up the old form: you can- 
not tell a story in a straightforward man- 
ner when you do but glimpse it through the 
veil of the future. 


There can hardly be an older British 
author still on ‘active service’ with 
his pen than Frederic Harrison. Long 
and sprightly articles from his pen 
appear almost every month in one or 
another of the English reviews; and 
he is just completing a new book. Yet 
he is nearly eighty-seven years old. 


During the autumn an anthology 
of child poems by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, entitled The Springtide of 
Life, with illustrations by Arthur 
Rackham, and an Introduction by 
‘dmund Gosse, will be published in 
London. It was always Swinburne’s 
wish that these poems should be 
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brought together one day and pre- 
sented by themselves. 


The Manchester Guardian is inclined 
to treat humorously the suit brought 
by Harper & Bros. to defend their 
copyright of Mark Twain’s works. It 
says: 

As Mark T'wain’s sole literary executors 
they are seeking to restrain Mr. Mitchell 
Kennerley from printing a new novel by 
the great humorist, which, it is said, has 
been transmitted to Mr. Kennerley direct 
from Parnassus by the agency of the ouija 
board. Messrs. Harper, it would seem, are 
at some trouble to find a basis in law for 
their objection. After all, international 
copyright does not extend to the other 
world. On the face of it, of course, Mark 
has been guilty of a breach of faith with 
Messrs. Harper; he certainly ought to have 
given them first refusal of his new manu- 
script. But the possibility is that he could 
not get in touch with his old publishers, 
and if Mr. Kennerley was enterprising 
enough to keep a competent medium on 
the premises, then he deserves all the 
success the new novel is likely to bring 
him. No doubt he will keep up communi- 
cations with the lamented writer, and 
undertake to remit all due royalties on 
the sales. 

The moral of the affair is important to 
publishers generally. Let them all engage 
an experienced staff of Spiritualists and 
include in their stock in trade ample and 
reliable ouija boards. It is, in fact, their 
duty in the interests of literature to do so. 
For Mark Twain’s example may be fol- 
lowed wholesale throughout the extent of 
Parnassus. At this very moment, in fact, 
perhaps Homer himself has a new Iliad 
on his mind: and is desperately trying to 
establish a point of contact with a good 
publisher! 











AN APOCALYPSE 
BY EDWARD SHILLITO 
Out of the North, 


Twisting and writhing like a dragon 
snared, 

Down to the earth the pierced monster 
sank. ... 

And therefore some sweet babes awake 
this morn 

Who else had been beyond their 
mother’s call... . 

And therefore Gretchen will recall long 
years 

From now, her father, blazing like a 
torch 

Above the shouts of darkened London 
streets. 

And this was War! 

Joy won by sorrow, life by answering 

Courage with cruel hate; confederate 

Man loyal to his tribe, but to his race 

Apostate! Treasures squander’d in the 
night! 

Glory and shame, despair and hope, 
the lights 

Of heaven and hell met in that burn- 
ing point: 

I saw in that Apocalypse the face 

Of War unveiled a moment 

As men will one day see the Face of 
God. 

The Westminster Gazette 


YOUTH 
BY MARGARET K. McEVOY 


No longer may I hold those wingéd 
feet 
Beside me in this shadowing autumn 
land; 
Yet for one moment’s bitter-sweet 
Shake back the wind-blown locks of 
thy retreat 
And clasp me by the hand. 


How else believe thee mine in days 
gone by? 
Mine -—oh, the wonder — with those 
locks of gold, 
Those eyes of visions— feet that fly — 
Thou morning lark — thou dew-wet 
flower; — and I 
So faded and so old. 
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Mine, yet not mine — alas! those alien 
eyes 
That hurt me with their comrade 
light withdrawn: 
Hast thou forgotten all that lies 
Behind us in that glamorous paradise, 
Life’s far-away, sweet morn? 


Farewell, then! not for thee this au- 
tumn shade; 

Nor unto me unmitigated pain; 
For in that land God’s love has made 
Where youth shall never age nor 

beauty fade, 

We shall be one again — 

Sweet vanished Youth, we shall be 

one again. 
The Bookman 


STRETCHER-BEARING ON 
THE SOMME 


BY RICHARD CAPELL 


We toiled and stumbled with the bur- 
den, swore 

Each at the other, hated even more 

The mud than the blind Fury’s whine 
and roar; 


Strained eyes across the howling soli- 
tude 

To see by flashes where our landmark 
stood — 

The ridge, the spectral branches of 
High Wood. 


Seemed that churned wilderness of 
trackless slime 

An evil dream of earth’s chaotic prime, 

Or of its crumbling fate in unknown 
time. 


‘A breather.— Lower!’ 
with a groan, 

Half to the knee in mud, tongues dry 
as bone. 

The Burden spoke in a mild, wander- 
ing tone, 


We halted 


“You’re doing grandly, boys. A night 
you’ve had! 

Rough luck for you the going’s been 
so bad, 

And hundreds more to come... .’ 
Poor lad, poor lad! 


The Westminster Gazette 








